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PREFACE 


In the early days of my return from abroad I was 
singularly fortunate to come in direct contact of the en¬ 
nobling and inspiring personality of the late Dr! K. P. 
Jayaswal. In his inspiring talks to us he always made 
it a point to enthuse us about ancient Indian geography 
without a knowledge of which Indian history in his opinion 
looked like an open-air drama in which members of the 
audience are required to do their own guessing about the 
scenic arrangements. I listened to him with rapt atten¬ 
tion, but with my limited knowledge of Indian history and 
literature I could do little to solve the tangles of Indian 
historical geography. But there were others who took 
the cue, and among them foremost stands the name of 
Prof. Jay a Chandra Vidyalankar. His researches are 
embodied in an interesting book in Hindi entitled Bharat 
bhumi aur uske Nivasi (India and her peoples), in which 
he has focussed brilliantly the problems of Indian historical 
geography. It will not be an exaggeration to say that we 
have yet to see a book of this type in other Indian languages 
or as a matter of fact even in European languages. But 
I stayed where I was, my attention being riveted to pro¬ 
blems of art and archaeology, and my professional duties 
as the curator of a museum left me little time to devote to 
other subjects. 

It was therefore a pleasant surprise when my friend 
Dr. Vasudeva Sharana Agrawala asked me to write an 
article on the chapters 47 and 48 of the Sabha-parva which 
describe in detail the representatives of the tribes and 
republics who attended the Rajasuya ceremony of Yudhi§- 
thira and brought with them various products of their 
countries as gifts to the great king. I had misgivings 
about nsy ability to cope with such a dif&cult, although 
fascinating, subject. But I remembered Dr. Jayaswal’s 
inspiring words and not minding my limitations enthu- 
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siastically took up the work. The deeper I went the 
greater my fascination grew, and a mere article I proposed 
to write for Dr. Radha Kumud Presentation Volume 
swelled into a sm-all book which is before my readers. 

I purposely chose for my thesis the title of Upayana- 
parva, although this name does not occur in any of the lists 
of the sub-parvans of the Mababharata. The subject-matter 
of the chapters 47-48 of the Sabha-parva deals with the 
presents brought by various peoples, and I think the title 
Upayana-parva appropriately expresses the idea of such 
gifts. For this liberty I crave the indulgence of scholars. 

A word about the geographical information in the 
Mahabharata should not be out of place here. Before 
tackling the problems of epic geography utmost caution is 
necessary to be observed to avoid pitfalls and to gain a 
straight path in the bewildering forest of names about 
which we know so little. Mutilated readings found 
at every step lead us astray, and force us to seek 
names in the directions in which as the correct readings 
show they do not exist. Then there are contradictions 
aijd repetitions which by the nature of various strata in 
epic text are inevitable. In these circumstances every 
piece of evidence has to be weighed carefully before reach¬ 
ing any conclusion. External evidences from- Buddhist 
and Jain sources are also sometimes of utmost value. I 
must here express my admiration for the critical edition 
of the Mahabharata in which invariably, except in a very 
few cases, the choice of the readings by the editor has been 
correct. 

I, however, cannot claim that my identifications have 
always been correct. My modest claim, however, is that I 
have tried to probe into a difficult subject with my limited 
knowledge an,d I am certainly open to corrections which 
would be welcome. This is just a b^inning; the subject 
of epic geography is far from exhausted. There yet awaits 
the geography of theDigvijaya-parva and the tangled mass 
of gi^raphical information in the opening chapters of the 
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Bhi§ma-parvan with hopelessly corrupt text. If everything 
goes on well I propose to go further into the subject. 

The critical study of the Upayana-parva text, how¬ 
ever, would have remained an empty dream if the editors 
of the critical edition, of the Mahabharata had not allowed 
me to consult the text of chapters 47 and 48, while the 
second part of the Sabha-parvan was still in the Press and 
which, so far I am aware, has not yet been issued to the 
subscribers.* I am very grateful for all the assistance given 
to me in this connection by Dr. B. N. Dandekar. The 
authorities of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, also gave me an opportunity to express my views 
about the geography of the Upayana-parva in a lecture 
at one of their annual functions. All this encouragement 
shows how greatly the cooperative spirit has grown among 
Indian scholars. 

In conclusion, I may point out that in spite of n&y 
vigilance minor inaccuracies in proof correction have 
remained in printing; for this I crave the indulgence of 
the scholars. I also offer my sincerest thanks to Dr. 
Vasudeva Sharana Agrawala and my young artist friend 
Ram Subhedar without whose cooperation I could not 
have successfully accomplished my task. 

Moti Chandra 


* This is now published (26-10-1945).—Moti Chandra. 
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The geographical material relating to ancient India is 
extremely vast and varied. Its principal sources are the 
following:— 

(1) Vedic literature, 

(2) Epic literature, viz., Ramayana and Maha- 

bharata, 

(3) Buddhist and Jaina sacred texts, 

(4) Grammatical literature, 

(5) Foreign writers (Classical and Chinese), 

(6) Puranas, 

(7) Early and mediaeval inscriptions and 

(8) Classical Sanskrit & Prakrit literature. 

This material requires to be studied systematically 
with the same scientific outlook and precision as have been 
applied to other kinds of historical material. Geography 
has been the bed-rock of history in a very real sense and an 
understanding of the geographical background supplies the 
clue to the historical expansion of the Indian people and 
their inter-relations with other races in each period. The 
investigation of geographical problems in respect of almost 
all the major sources outlined above is still a gap in our 
historical studies. It is therefore essential that this line 
of study be developed in the same intensive manner as other 
branches of ancient Indian history have been. 

Geographical studies apart from their vital relation¬ 
ship to a true estimate of the historical evolution, are of 
distinct value for chronological considerations also. 
Geographical references like so many of the social, political 
and economic institutions are likely to be of great value in 
deciding questions of relative chronology. The critical 
apparatus from this source has yet to bo formulated. For 
example, a minute study of the application of the name 
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Malava to different regions in the Panjab, Rajputana and 
ultimately to present Malawa in Central India from 
epigraphic and literary sources would reveal the course and 
the time of migration of the Malava tribe and be helpful 
in checking the time of the works in which Malava is 
applied to present Malwa. Besides, a critical estimate of 
the different geographical concepts of the ancient Indians, 
e.g. the determining of the exact significance of the term 
Bharata, Airavata and other Varshas with their Janapada 
divisions and river names is sure to prove a study of the 
utmost value. The time now seems to be ripe for laying 
the foundations of a full and. comprehensive expository 
scheme of the science of ancient Indian geography support¬ 
ed by numerous detailed maps of various descriptions. 

The geographical material from the Mahabharata is 
of more than ordinary importance for providing a critical 
and archaic standard of reference, in respect of place-names 
in the successive stages of Indian history. This material 
consists mainly of (1) the Bhuvanakosha chapters 
(Bhishma-parva, ch. 9), Di^ijaya parvans (Sabha-parva 
chs- 25 32), the so-called Upayanaparva (Sabha-parva, 
chs. 47-48 of the critical edition) and the Tirthayatra 
parva (Aranyaka-parva, chs. 80—153 bf the critical 
edition). It is important that this material should be 
critically examined in the light of comparative sources. 
Important results must follow such research. For example. 
Prof. Shejwalkar while subjecting the material of the 
Tirthayatra-parva to critical apalysis has shown not only 
that the material of the Dhaumya set of narration of holy 
places (chs. 85—88, containing only 92 verses) is consider¬ 
ably earlier than the Pulastya-Tirthayatra material 
(chs. 80—83, containing 598 verses), but also arrived at 
certain broad deductions, viz. that the Aryans had before 
going to the east, crossed over into the Deccan, that the 
southern land route lay along the east coast and through 
the centre of the Peninsula, that the sand tracts of 
Rajputana were early colonised and that a great Trans- 
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Himalayan route was in constant use from these early 
times.* 

The material from the Digvijaya-parva was partially 
examined by Prof. Jayachandra in the course of his Hindi 
article G. H. Ojha Comm. Vol., ^ 

pp.3—9.) 

The Bhuvanakosha chapter in the Mahabharata seems to 
represent an archaic textual tradition as its material is also 
found incorporated in several of the Puranas, viz., Vajni, 
Matsya and Markandeya. Some valuable work on it had 
been done by Dr. Pargiter in his edition of the Markandeya 
Purana and by Dr. B.C. Law in his Geographical Essays, 
but there is yet scope for much intensive work and the need 
for producing a collated critical text of the Bhuvanakosha 
chapters on the basis of as many good manuscripts of the 
Puranas and the Mahabharata (Bhishma-parva) as avail¬ 
able, similar to the text of the Parvasangraha-parva 
prepared by Dr. Sukthankar, is very great. It is expected 
that the critical edition of the Bhishmaparva now under 
preparation by Dr. S. K. Belvalkar will clarify and settle 
the readings of a good many names of the Janapadas and 
rivers in this chapter. Indeed, the presentation of the 
entire geographical material from the Mahabharata in the 
form of a single dissertation would be very handy and useful 
to advance the cause of historical research in this direction. 

I had suggested to my friend Dr. Moti Chandra the 
material of the .Upayana-parva for a paper to be published 
in the Badha Kumud Mookerji Presentation Volume. He 
took up the subject with his characteristic zeal and 
thoroughness. Fortunately the critical text of the chapters 
relating to the Upayana-parva were made available to 
Dr. Moti Chandra through the courtesy of the editor of the 
critical edition of the Mahabharata being published from 
the Bhandarkar Institute, Poona. After several months 

• The^ Mahabharta Data for Aryan Expansion in India by 
T. S. Sbejwalkar, Bull. Deccan College Research Institute, Vol. 
V, pp. 201—219. 
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of iQteasive work he produced the present study of the 
geographical an.d economic data in the Upapana-parva* 
Bui in its. present extended form it could no longer be 
accomodated in the Badha Kumud Mookerji Presentation 
Volume for which it was intended by the author as his 
tribute for Dr. Mookerji. I therefore suggested its 
publication through the Journal of the U.P. Historical 
Society and subsequently as an independent memoir. 

A number of brilliant geographical identifications are 
euggested or established for the first time in these pages. 
Perhaps the most imiportant of all is the location of 
Kambuja in the region of the Upper Oxus, i.e., the land of 
the great Pamirs directly north of the Darad country and 
north-east of ancient Kapi^a. Pt. Jaya Chandra Vidya- 
lankara had first of all made this suggestion, but convincing 
proof was still lacking. Dr. Bhys’ Davids had long ago 
pointed out on the basis of a reference in Buddhist literature 
the intimate connection between Kamboja and Dvaraka 
(Buddhist India, p. 184). Following this clue Dr. Moti 
Chandra looked for Dvarka in the Ghalcha-speaking 
r^ions of the Upper Oxus and finally hit upon the identifi¬ 
cation of Dvarka with modern Darwaz which establishes 
the identity of Kamboja on a solid basis and beyond the 
possibility of any doubt. Further attention may be invi¬ 
ted to the identification of Dvyaksa with Badakshan and 
of Lalafak^ha with Ladakh. Panini also juxtaposes 
Dvyakshayarj^ and Tryaksh^ya in the Ganapatha of. sutra 
IV, 2.54, and these appear but other forms of Dvyaksha 
and Tryaksha mentioned together in the Epic. Panini’s 
Dvydkshaya^ is from the phonetical point of view much 
closer to Badakshan. 

Similarly plausible are the suggestions to identify 
Vaiydtnaka with the Aimakas of Central Afghanistan; 
Vasati (Os.sadioi of the Greeks) with the region north of 
the Mula pass in the Sibl district in Baluchistan; 
Maideya with the people on the banks of the MfilSi river and 
the Mula Pass; Hathskayanas with Hnni? !a Chifrakas 
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with Chitralj; Vdrisha with Barisal on the sea coast and 
the Pdmsurashtra with the kingdom of the Pans tribe who 
exist to this day in considerable numbers in several of the 
tributary Orissa States (Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. XIX. 
p. 257)- The suggested identification of Salva with 
Subhuta or Sophytes of the Salt range and of the Vastra'pas 
with Vastrapatha in Western India may not be beyond 
doubt. The location of the Salvas especially still remains 
a puzzle. 

Dr. Moti Chandra’s discussions on the economic data 
throw a flood of light on the true nature and significance 
of the various names of economic products brought as 
presents from each region. They help us to visualise the 
whole country as forming part of a well-knit system of 
commercial exchanges and intercourse. The picture em¬ 
braces even the distant regions of the whole of Afghanistan 
and the Pamir region in Central Asia. Politically such 
unity became possible to conceive after the Mauryan 
emperor’s conquests of Arachosia, Aria and Paropanisdi, 
but it appears that economically these regions were linked 
to the heart of India from much earlier times. The 
Jatakas and Panini give evidence of the economic unity 
envisaged jin the Upayana-parva. The two maps Ihave 
jeen prepared by Mr. Bam Subedar, who deserves oui 
thanks. A word of explanation is necessary for the title 
Upayana-parva which'does not occur in the colophons of 
Mahibharata text. On the basis of their subject matter, 
viz., bringing of presents to king Yudhish- 

t,nira by kings of different regions. Chapters 47 and 4b are 
designated for the sake of convenience by the title 
‘Upayana-parva.’ 


V. S. Agrawala. 




INTRODUCTORY 

I 

The Mahdbharata is rightfully regarded by the Hindus 
as the encyclopaedia of ancient lores. It contains the 
precepts of the great r^s ordaining the rightful 
conduct and the deeds of the mighty heroes whose 
names are still cherished by the Hindus. The 
Mahahharata was not composed with a view to give in any 
detail the social aspects of Hindu life, neither it was written 
to give us the ge(^raphical knowledge of the Hindus, and 
therefore whatever geographical knowledge we are able 
to glean from the Mahdbharata, specially from the 
Advparva, Sabhdparva, Aranyaparva and Bhtsmaparva 
are incidental and not a connected whole. The names of 
the countries, mountains, rivers, etc., are mentioned in 
passing without any topographical details, very often even 
neglecting the direction in which a country or a mountain 
or a liver lay, assuming their knowledge by the contempo¬ 
rary Indians as a matter of course. This attitude towards 
the geography of the country has created serious difficul¬ 
ties for the students pf the historical geography of India 
and tthe information supplied by the Mahdbhdrata 
has to be supplemented with the Grecians, Chinese, 
and often 1^ the medieval Arab sources which unfortunate¬ 
ly lose mu(h of their utility on account of their peculiar 
m^ods of tnt&scribing Inc^ place names. T)ie pioneers 
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in the modem topographical researches concerning India 
such as Masson, Burnes, Wood, St.-Martin, Cunnii^ham, 
Holdich and Stein have done much to increase our know¬ 
ledge of ancient Indian geography but much remains to be 
done. The archaeology and its sister sciences have also given 
their helping hand in the solution of certain knotty prob¬ 
lems concerning the location of ancient tribal republics, 
specially in the Panjab. Unfortunately the texts of Pura- 
nas which should have served as a base for our knowledge 
of ancient Indian geography are so thoroughly corrupted 
that any attempt to identify the majority of place names 
in the Puranic list is bound to meet with failure. Their 
utility is further lessened by their adherence to the stereo¬ 
typed description of the Indian geography bodily lifted 
from some common original source and just fitted in the 
shape of Bhumna-Koias in different Puranas. The Pali 
Buddhist sources are somewhat better in their knowledge 
of Indian geography, but as the field of activity of early 
Buddhism was confined to Bihar and Eastern U P., their 
knowledge of North-Western India is often hazy. This 
defect was later on greatly remedied when Buddhism 
penetrated from Gandhlra to Afghanistan, Central Asia 
and China. The literature of Sanskrit Buddhism and the 
Chinese Tripitaka have preserved for us some place names 
from the North-west India and the Pan jab, but these 
sources also suffer from obscurity which charaoterisBs the 
Puranic sources. Such being the condition of the sources 
of historical geography of India at our disposal the task of 
a research student is unenviable. He has to epnform to 
the strictly scientific methods of modern researches with a 
limited material at hand. Philoli^, a hand-maid 
of all Indian studies, tries to over-reach her¬ 
self in the matter of gei^raphical studies. The phonetic 
similarities of the place names are so great that one is at 
once tempted to identify a certain mod^n place name 
with "its ancient equivalent and then with the hdlp of 
philology j^niitify the identificatioa. The works Lassen, 
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St.-Martin and Cunningham suffer from this defect. 
Philology is a good guide and at times a very successful 
one, but its results in the sphere of topographical researches 
must be checked by other sources. 

In this article I have confined myself to the geogra¬ 
phical allusions of the Sabhdparva, and that too with the 
identifications of the names of various tribal republics and 
monarchies which appeared at the time of the Rajasuya 
sacrifice to pay tribute to Yudhisthira. The importance 
of the Updyanaparva as it is a sub-section of the Sabhd¬ 
parva is further increased by the mention of the products 
of the individual countries whose representatives came to 
pay their tributes to the all-conquering Pandava brothers. 
After the Arthahdstra of Kautilya the Updyanaparva is 
only somewhat fuller source of information of the economic 
resources of India as she was then comprehended. Fortun¬ 
ately in the course of my studies I had the opportunity of 
consiilting the critical edition of the Sabhdparva published 
by tlie Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, while it was 
still'at the press, through the courtesy of Dr. P. M. Joshi 
and Dr. R. N. Dandekar to whom my thanks are due. It 
must be said that this critical edition of the Sabhdparva 
has greatly improved upon the previous texts, and at 
several places restituted the correct ancient forms. At 
places, however, I have differed from the readings suggest¬ 
ed by the learned editors, and I have adopted the variants 
suggested in the footnotes. In doing so I have, to the best 
of my ability, given reasons for adopting the variant read¬ 
ings. As far as possible I have given cross references in 
the Mahdbhdrata from the critically edited Parvas which 
have appeared {Adi-, Sabhd-, Aranya-, Virdt- and 
Udyoga-parvas). but occasionally I have also referred to 
the 1836 Calcutta edition of the Mahdbhdrata. 

While making an intensive study of those parts of the 
Sabhdparva which deal exclusively with the geographical 
matters such as Digvijayaparva (Chapters 23—29) and 

the Updyanaparva (Chapters 47—48), and in this con- 

P. 2 
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nection the Aranywparva, certain impressions have here 
left on my mind which I lay down for the consideration of 
the scholars. Throughout the MahabharOtu there is always 
apparent a sort of derisive attitude wherever a Panjab or 
specially a North-Western tribal republic is concerned, and 
one often meets in season and out of season, the terms, 
mleccha, yavana, harhara and dasyu applied to them in 
order to remind the faithful of the middle country to be 
beware of the Panjabis and the north-westerners lest they 
might be taken unwares and their so-called Aryan way 
of life and thought be disturbed by their malpractices. 

In one breath the mleccha kings including Andhras, 
Sakas, Pulindas, Yavanas, Aurnikas, Kambojas, gudras 
and Abhiras^ are dubbed as false rulers {mithydnuSasinah), 
sinners (jMpdh) and liars (mrmvddapardyansh). This 
hatred towards the Panjab and north-western tribes is re¬ 
flected in the contemptuous way in which their land is 
described as the land of donkeys and camels, and even if 
we do not believe in the theory of M. L4vi that Kharostra 
denoted a geographical boundary® there is little doubt 
that the word Kharostra as evident from the Chinese 
interpretation of the word by Houe Yuan is contemp¬ 
tuous. M. Levi to prove his point says that in diverse 
texts the ass and camel are connected. He quotes ex¬ 
amples from Fan Yu tsa Ming of Yitsing. He also quotes 
from the Ganapatha of Panini® to show that in the neuter 
dvandvas the compound ustra-kharam is found^ perhaps 
expressive of some geographical connection. It is quite 
reasonable to suppose that Kharostra became a sort of 
symbol which denoted a country where these animals were 
to be found in large numbers. The south-eastern limit of 
the distribution of the camels is an imaginary line drawn 
from the mouth of the Indus towards the upper Satlaj and 

1 Amnyaparva, 186. 29-30. 

2 BEPEO, IV. 866. 

«II, 4, 11. 

« BEFEO, IV, p. 66T. 
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for the donkeys the line of demarcation nearly passes from 
the north to the south leaving the eastern India al¬ 
together. The true coimtry of the asses (Equs hemippus, 
Equs Onager, Equs hemonus) is Syria, Gobi desert and 
Baluchistan and western India. The donkey and camel 
are the animals of Iranian world. According to Spiegel® 
the camel in Iran is only a little less important than 
horse and the two-humped Bactrian camel which carries 
heavy load and is able to live on very little. The ass 
whose two species are found in Iran is also an important 
animal. Avesta gives great importance to camel.® 

The derogatory sense in which the land of the Khara 
and Ustra was used is amply illustrated in the Kariui- 
xparva when Karna deeply incensed at the disgraceful be¬ 
haviour of §alya burst out in rage. His scathing indict¬ 
ment of the people of the Panjab specially ths Madra 
country reflects in true sense the Brahmanical point of 
view about the land of the five rivers. It would not be 
out of place here to quote from Karna’s speech certain 
relevant portions which in their ringing condemnation are 
unequalled in India literature. “ The Madraka is treach¬ 
erous to his friends. Those whom we hate is Madraka. 
There is no attachment in Madraka. His language is un¬ 
couth.” (M.B. VIII, 40, 20). “Their womenfolk under 
the influence of drink throw away their garments and 
begin to dance; they indulge in sexual intercourse without 
reserve and follow their fanciful designs to an extreme. 
The Madrakas in the legal terminology are the sons or 
those women who piss like camels and asses.” A couple 
of hundred verses later^(M.B., VIII, 44, 3) Karna con¬ 
tinuing with his invectives quotes the opinion of a 
Brahmana which he had heard in the court of Dhrtara§tra 
about Vahikas and Madras. “I have lived for a secret 
reason with the Vahikas and I know of their practices, 
having lived with them. Their women dance and sing all 

® Iranische Alterthumskunde, I, p. 260. 

8 VcTididad, VII, 42; IX, 37. 
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naked in open places of houses and cities casting away 
garlands and paints, singing lewd songs in drunkenness 
which resemble braying of ass and grumbling of a camel. 
They do not observe privacy while cohabiting and follow 
the whims of their fancy. One of these miserable Vahikas 
who lived in the Kurujangala unable to have good time 
used to sing, “ ‘The tall fair women wearing fine clothes 
of linen who followed me in the bed, the poor Vahika of 
the Kurujangala. When it will be when I shall cross 
over the Satadru and Iravati on my way to my country 
to meet the beautiful girls of the olden times. When will 
I return with the beat of tambourine and drum and the 
conch-shell blowing with the asses, camels and mules 
{KharostrdSvataraih) in the forest of ^ami, 'pilu and 
kanra whose fragrance is so pleasing’.” Another song 
of the Vahikas, which the Brahmana reported is as follows, 
“ ‘When shall I be able to sing in §akala the song of the 
Vahikas, devour the heef, drink the Gauda wine, 
and the mutton with bunches of onions, the flesh of wild 
boar, fowls, beef and the ass and the camel and enjoy the 
tall elegant women in perfect toilet (VIII, 2051). 'These 
Vahikas about whom we have been hearing some of the 
most unpalatable things lived as Mahabharata defines 
(VIII, 2029-30, 2041, 2055, 2064), ‘‘Apart from the 
Himalayas and Gaiiga, Yamuna and Sarasvati and 
Kuruksetra, established in the centre of the five rivers with 
the Indus as the sixth live the Vahikas, unaware of the 
practices of the Smrtis,” 

Now a pertinent question which may be asked in this 
connection is as to what were the reasons which actuated 
the Brahmanas of the middle country to indulge in the 
whole-sale condemnation of the people of the Pan jab, the 
North-west Frontier, and the lands beyond ? It is a well 
known fact which requires no repetition that the Vedic cul¬ 
ture was nurtured in the Fan jab, and the very foundations 


’ Atharva Veda, XII, 1. 
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of the later Brahmanic culture were laid in the land of the 
Five Rivers. In the Vedic period the land whose glory is 
sung in the yrthyisuktd? certainly included the Panjab 
and the Himalayas. Even contrary to the expectation, in 
the BMsmaparm, Chap. IX, in the impressive lists of 
the Cakravartis is included §ibi Au^inara from the Panjab, 
then why this hostility towards Panjab? History supplies 
us the reasons. The culture which the Panjab fostered 
had gradually shifted towards the Madhyade^a, till Gange- 
tic plains and a part of Rajputana became a sort of haven 
of the ancient doctrines and Aryan philosophy, and this 
heritage the people under the guidance of the Brahmanas 
wanted to preserve intact from the outside influences, 
the fresh beliefs, and the fresh modes of life brought over 
by the many races which had migrated to India since 
the Vedic religion had crystallised itself. This abhorrence 
of foreigners and the aboriginals whose beliefs were anta- 
gonastic to the Brahmanical thoughts became a sort of 
mania. An example may be cited. The cause of the 
Sarasvati’s disappearance is attributed to the horror in 
which Sarasvati held the Nisadas; she disappeared at the 
very gate of the Nisada kingdom (M.B. Ill, 130, 3-4). 
Nothing could be more unreasonable or absurd, but herein 
we see the creation of legends worked up by the 
clever ingenuity of the priestly mind to serve a particular 
end that is to save the flock from the contaminating in¬ 
fluence of the barbarians. Even in the description of the 
tlrthas in the Aranyaparva our attention is again and 
again diverted to the sacred Kuruksetra, G'an- 
gadvara, and other pretty tlrthas in Kathiwar and all 
over the Madhyade^a to prove that all the sanctity 
which a Brahmana could conceive was attach¬ 
ed to the middle country. The story of the gradual de¬ 
velopment of this psychology might form an interesting 
study in itself. This process of drawing within oneself is 
fully developed in the Mahabharata, the Puranm, and the 
Smftis. To this psychological working of the mind 
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generating hate in place of love, may be attributed 
the division of the country into innumerable small 
states—^the new-comers forming their own tribal states, 
and thus dividing the country in almost innumerable 
smaller units. This instinct of self preservation was still 
aggravated with the advent of Buddhism and to a lesser to 
Jainism. A direct challenge was thrown to the almost 
uncontested supremacy of the Brahmins. The dharma of 
the Buddha simple in its conception and direct in its 
appeal spread quickly to the Pan jab and the frontier and 
in the early centuries of the Christian era spread to the 
Central Asia. The Buddhist church was not bound by the 
Brahmanical principles of castes, etc. Whosoever came 
to the Buddha, irrespective of caste, creed, community or 
race, was allowed to join the Buddhist brotherhood. To 
escape from this peril the Brahmanic hierarchy 
created stricter laws to ensure the purity of the society 
but mere laws without public sanction behind them are 
just like the body without the spirit. The invectives of 
the Brahmanas against the spirited Panjabis do not seem to 
have been of much avail. 

Another subject which should interest the student of 
Indian geography is a plethora of digvijayas found in the 
Mahdbhdrata. Among these the four most important 
ones are the expeditions of Arjuna to the north, of Bhima 
to the east, of Sahadeva to the south and of Nakula to 
the west described in the Digvijaya'parva, a sub-section of 
Sabhdparva. There are certain broad points in con¬ 
nection of these expeditions with which we must acquaint 
ourselves. The first thing which we should bear in mind 
is that these expeditions from the geographical point of 
view are of great importance. They not only tell us of the 
place names which are often of first rate importance, but 
their directions also throw light on the ancient Indian 
highways. Secondly, these expeditions echo the expedi¬ 
tions of the contemporary kings whether Yavana, Saka or 
Hindu whose doings have been clevwly transferred to the 
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Pandava brothers. The iterneries allocated to each of the 
Pan^avas seems to have been made up by a clever string¬ 
ing of more than one iternery. This is more palpable in 
the conquests of Arjun a and Sahadeva. As we shall see 
while discussing the date of the Sahha-parva these expedi¬ 
tions supply us with the informations of utmost import¬ 
ance, and when they are read in the light of the modern 
researches on Indian history they tell us much about 
the date of the SahMiparva. Lastly these expeditions 
need not represent that such long expeditions were taken 
by the Indian kings at a time; there is an element of 
wishful thinking in these expeditions to exhibit the 
prowess of the champions of the Brahminical cause. 
This story of the Digvijayas was supplemented copious¬ 
ly by the contemporary events which have been connected 
with the exploits of those heroes. 

Much more interesting is a long list of tribal republics 
mostly from the Panjab, North-Western Frontier, 
Eastern Afghanistan and the countries on the Oxus and 
even beyond it. The references to these geographical 
names are very interesting. They are not a collected 
whole with any idea of putting the names of the republics 
in proper geographical order which might indicate their 
situation and direction. Sometime the direction is point¬ 
ed out but in the majority of cases it is entirely left out. 
As usual the geographical names seem to have been drawn 
from the various contemporary lists and interneries. 
Fortunately some of these disjointed lists have maintained 
some order in which the countries were situated and also 
their connection with the neighbouring states is often 
slightly indicated; this is all very helpful in the proper 
identification of the places. The various presents brought 
by the representatives from each country also give an indica¬ 
tion as to which part of the world their land could 
^ assigned. We need not dilate here on this point here 
as we will have ample opportunity to discuss it later 
on. 
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One very important point which requires our attention 
before we take up the geographical allusions in the 
Sabhaparva is that the boundary of India at that period 
was not as it is to-day. The whole of eastern Afghanistan 
was included in India, and the geographical knowledge of 
the Hindus extended to Oxus and sometimes 
the trans-Oxus countries. If we only keep this 
point in view much of the confusion which is bound to 
occur if we try to identify all the places within the modern 
boundaries of India as it is constituted to-day would be 
avoided. Indian culture at least in the second century 
B.C. had travelled beyond the limits of India, and during 
the course of its extension met in Afghanistan and the 
Oxus countries two other cultures Greek and Iranian 
whose natural actions and reaction gave birth to a new 
colonial culture in which the Indian and Greek elements 
preponderate. 


II 

The date of the Mahdhharata remains still a matter 
of contention; Dahlmann’s theory** placed the Makdhhd- 
rata in the fifth or sixth century before Christ. 
His contention that it was the work of a single 
man has long been given up. The Mahdhhdrata 
is not the work of a single hand and as pointed out 
by Professor Hopkins the crystallisation of its present 
form may be put between the 4th century B.C. and 4th 
century A.D., though the latter limit seems to be too 
late. We are not concerned in our present study with 
the external and internal evidences which have been im¬ 
pressively marshalled to prove the date of the Mahdhhdrata 
or more correctly a particular part of the Mahdhhdrata; 


8 Das Mahabharata also Epos und Rechtbuch, (1896) and 
Genesis des Mahabharata (1899). 

* The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 268. 
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neither we are concerned here with the revival of Brahmin- 
ism apparent from the Mahabharata with its insistence 
on the worship of Visnu. The only purpose of this sec¬ 
tion is to ^ow by the internal evidences from the 
Scibhafarm or to narrow it down still from the Digvijaya 
and the Uydyana-foroas which give a mass of geographi¬ 
cal informations useful to determine the probable date of 
the composition of the Sahhaparva. Every piece of evi¬ 
dence will be taken up separately and discussed on its own 
merits, and then we shall try to reach a certain conclusion. 
The chronology has always been rather a controversial point 
in Indian history before the pre-Christian era and no theory 
or conclusion has escaped criticism. Whatever views I 
propose to place before the scholars are certainly far from 
dogmatic and I would certainly welcome corrections and 
criticisms. 

The most important evidence which throws a consi¬ 
derable light on the date of the Sabhaparva comes from 
Arjuna’s expedition (MB, II, 23-25). His campaign as 
we shall see later on could be divided into two parts or may 
be three parts. We are only concerned here with that 
section where Arjuna having conquered the Daradas with 
the Kambojas (II, 24.22) proceeded towards the north 
and having conquered the robber tribes, subdued the 
Lohas, Parama-Kambojas, the Rsikas and Paramrsikas. 
I give the full text below noting the variant readings 
where necessary 

3 ^ uni 


^ UHraffTsnTfjra: 23 





The variants for are:— 

etc. The 

variants for ^ are flu or I 
F. 3 
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grcVTwrtNFW: qr^^: 25 


sjrppr; 






In these verses we get some very important informa¬ 
tion about the situation of the Itsikas and Paramarsikas. 
To locate them properly we should try to follow the route 
taken by Arjuna. After having conquered the Bahlikas 
(M.B. II, 23, 21) or the Bactrians in Northern Afghanis¬ 
tan, he subdued the combined Darada and Kamboja 
forces (M,B., II, 23, 22). The crux of the problem is 
the proper identification of Kamboja to which we shall 
come later on. It is not the Chhibhal country or Kabul 
but as proposed by Pandit Jayachandra Vidyalamkara 
Badakshan and the Galcha speaking part of the Parmirs. 
Now what route Arjuna took from the Bahlika country? 
The key to this problem lies in the proper iden¬ 
tification of Valgu. This may be identified with the 
river Baghlan. In their explorations of the Oxus coun¬ 
tries Wood and Lord investigated the route which lay 
directly south from Kunduz by the river of that name to 
its junction with the Baghlan. Thence folllowing 
Baghlan to its head they crossed by the Murgh Pass into 
the Valley of the Andarab and diverging eastward they 
adopted the Khawak Pass to reach the Panjishir Valley 
and so to Kabul. No great difficulties were encountered 
on the route, involving only two passes between the Oxus 
and the Kabul, the Murgh (7,400 ft.) and Khawak (11,650 
ft.) and it undoubtedly possesses many advantages as the 
modern popular route between Kabul and Badakshan.^® 
Arjuna probably followed this route on his return journey 
to the Svetaparvata which may be identified with the 
Safid-koh whose rugged ilex-covered spurs centre on the 


Holdich, The Gates of India, pp. 434-35, 
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giant peaks of Pirghal and Shuidar, overlooking the 
plains of Afghanistan towards Ghazni.Arjuna how¬ 
ever in his march towards the Paramakambojas and the 
R^ikas left the Baghlan route which might have led 
him to Kabul and proceeded towards the north, and in 
the ensuing battle defeated the Kambojas and the Dara- 
das, who probably came to help their allies through the 
Dora Pass, which is the chief pass over the Hindukush, 
directly connecting India (through Chitral) with Badak- 
shan.*“ The next stage in his campaign took him to the 
north-easternly direction {'praguttaram diiam) (M.B., II, 
24, 23) where the robber tribes {dasyavah) having obtained 
asylum (ddritya) lived, and also the tribes living in the 
forest. These were conquered. Apparently these robber 
tribes were the descendants of the Eastern Iranian speaking 
ancestors of the Wakhanis, Shighnis, Rioshanis and the 
Sarikolis of the Pamir plateau. Then comes the most 
important section of the campaign—the conquest of the 
allied forces (sahitdn) of the Lohas, Paramakambojas and 
the Rsikas of the north or the Great Rsikas (M.B., II, 
24). The Paramakambojas have been identified by Prof. 
Jayachandra Vidyalamkara** with the Galcha speaking 
Yaghnobis who live in the Valley of Ya^nob at the 
head water of the Zarafshan river, a tract of country 
considerably to the north of the Pamirs and separated 
from them by the hill states subordinate to Bokhara, 
though he has not stated his reasons for this identifica¬ 
tion. The same writer has suggested the identification 
of the Yiie-chi’s with the Rsikas. 

The problem of identifying the Rsikas with the 
Yue-Chi is not a new one and is closely connected with 
the problem of Ar^i the language of the iSakas in the 


Imperial Gaz., Vol. I, p. 10. 

Holdich, loc. cit., p. 437. 

18 Bharathhum/i aur uske nivasi, p. 313. V.S. 1987. 
i< Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. X, pp. 456-56. 
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Central Asian texts, the Ar^i Kanta, i.e., Ar^i tongue.^*^ 
It has been also suggested to connect Yue-chi with Ari^i 
on certain phonetic peculiarities in the Chinese which 
used iie to understand n, ur and o in the transliteration 
of Indian words.Klaproth derived the Yu-ch'i from 
Yetes. Franke takes them to be the people of Yet or 
Get; Baron von Stael Holstein infers a pronunciation 
Kurshi or Gurshi, and F. W. K. Muller maintains that 
Yue-chi is probably a rendering of the same word which 
we have learned to know as Ar^i as a designation of the 
language of the Tocharians the view to which Franke has 
subsequently agreed.” The battle royal over Ar^i has not 
yet finished. H. W. Bailey” derives Ar^i from the 
Sanskrit Araya. Pelliot” rejects the derivation of Ar^i 
from !^ika as Pandit’s etymology and the same author**® 
finds the rejection of Ari^i as convincing. 

Before we advance our own views about the R§ikas 
it would be better to state briefly the facts already known 
about the migration of the Yiie-chi, and then try to recon¬ 
cile it if possible with the information supplied by the 
Mahabharata about the !^§iikas. 

The Yue-chi first appear in history in Kansu province 
in the north-west of China, where they had apparently 
been living for some time. According to Chang Ki’en 
before they were defeated by the Hiungnu they lived 
between Tun-huang (now Sha-Chou) and K’i-lien (a hill 
south-west of Kan-ch6u-fu).**^ A struggle between the 
Yue-Chi and the Hiung-nu, the progenitors of the later 
Huns, culminated in 176 or 174 B.C., in the complete 

Siege, SBAW, 1918, pp. 660 £F. quoted by Sten Eonow 
(CII, II, p. viii, fn. 3). 

18 Hirth, Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1886, p. 220. 

17 CII, II, p. lix. 

1* Ttaugara, BSOS, VIII, 1936, pp. 883, 90i5i sqq. 

JA, 1934, p. 23. 

20 To'ung-Pao, XXXII, 1936, p. 266. 

21 Hirth, JAOS, 1917, pp. 96-97. 
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defeat of the Yiie-ch’i. They were compelled to quit Kan-su 
and set out on their long journey westward. Part of the 
horde called by the Chinese Siao-Yue-Chi, in contrast to 
the larger body the Ta Yue-Chi unwilling to hazard and the 
long journey turned southward and settled into the Tarim 
Valley.The main horde going westward fell on the 
Wu-sun, killed the king, occupied their grazing ground 
and were again driven away by the Hiungnu. Still going 
westward they attacked Sai-Wang some time before 160 
B.C., about the lake >Issyk-Kul and the plain northward 
of the Alexandrovsky range and the Sai-Wang fled south¬ 
ward. Their subsequent movement will be examined 
later on. But in or just before 160 B.C. the Yiie-Chi 
were again attacked by the son of Wusun King with the 
help of the Hiung-nu and were driven out of the Sai- 
Wang country. The main body of the Yue-Chi again 
went westward. After 160 B.C. the Yiie-Chi dis¬ 
appear for a generation reappearing shortly before 
128 B.C. 

What ultimately turned them southward is unknown. 
It seems that the intervening years between 160—128 
B.C. were spent in fighting to settle down somewhere. 
Between 141—128 B.C. they crossed Jaxartes westward 
of Ferghana went southward and finished off the Greek 
Kingdom of Bactria. They were living north of the 
Oxus^® when Chang K’ien visited them not having yet 
moved across the Oxus into Bactria though they had con¬ 
quered it. The chronological sequence in the great move¬ 
ment of Yiie-Chi has been arranged by Hirth.®^ In the 
following sequence: In 176 the Yiie-Chi were defeated by 
the Hiung-nu for the second time; in 165 B.C. Lau 
Shang, Mau-tun’s successor annihilated the Yiie-Chi and 
the Yiie-Chi fled westward; in 164 B.C. they settled down 


22 Ib. 1917, p. 97. 
28Hirth, p. 97. 
2<Ib. pp. 133-34. 
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near Issyk-kul driving away Sai-Wang who migrated 
southward and became the rulers of Kipin; in 160 B.C, 
the Wusun drove away the Yiie-Chi and occupied their 
territory near Issyk-kul. It is necessary to remember 
these dates and the Yiie-Chi settlement near Issyk-kul to 
which we will have to return presently. 

Now let us return for a moment to the nomad conquest 
of Bactria. It has been a practice with the older 
writers to attribute the fall of Bactria to Sakas, 
though the statement of Chang K’ien who attributes 
the conquest to Ta Yiie-Chi should have been taken 
as final. This mistake according to W. W. Tarn®' 
who has made the latest contribution to the problem 
of the nomad conquest of Bactria, arose from a 
simple passage of Strabo (XI, 511) in which he says that 
the Sakas occupied Bactria. But as the context proves 
he is talking of the Achaemenid times or probably the 
7th century B.C., when the great Saka invasion well- 
known from the Assyrian sources which had played its 
part in the fall of Ninevah and had penetrated as far as 
Cappadocian Pontus. 

Apollodorus attributes the conquest of Bactria to 
four nomad peoples namely Asii, Pasiani, Tochari and 
Sacarauli (Strabo. XI, 511). The ‘Trogus Source’ 
(Trogus Prol. XLI) formally attributes it to two—^Asiani 
and Saraucae, though subsequently he mentions Tochari. 
Taking the Trogus source first one of the two names must 
represent Chang K’ien’s Yiie-Chi and as Saraucae are 
out of the question the Asiani should represent the Yiie- 
Chi (Tarn, loc. cit., p. 284). The form Asiani is an Ira¬ 
nian adjectival form of Apollodorus’ Asii which is the 
substantival form; the Asii are therefore Yue-Chi. This 
identification of Yue-Chi with Asii lead to the great con¬ 
troversy.^® From 1918—36 it was further believed that 

28 The Greeks in, Bactria and India, p. 283; London, 1938. 

2« Sten Konow, CII., II, pp. iviii Sq; T. Pelliot, JA, 224, 
1934, p. 26, n2. 
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the Ar^i of the Central Asian texts was the language 
spoken by the Tocharians; its very existence was also 
denied. It has, however, been shown (Tarn, Loc. cit., 
p. 285) that the Hellenistic world knew of a people called 
Ar^i even if Central Asia did not. The name occurs in a 
curious list of people in Pliny.This only proves that 
Pliny was acquainted with the original name of the Asii 
but not knowing where to place them put them in the 
refuge list. 

Another name which must be considered, as it has 
definite connection with the Paramarsika of Arjuna’s 
campaign (M.B., II, 24, 25) is Pasiani. In the conquest 
of Bactria Apollodorus speaks of a Saka tribe Pasiani. 
As Asiani is the adjectival form of Asii so Pasiani should 
be a similar adjectival form of a name Pasii or Pasi; and 
there is no doubt that this name is Parsii of Greek 
geographers. 

Tarn locates the Pasii west of the Arius, Tapuria 
and Traxiane^** and tries to identify them with Paras- 
Parsua—the Persian tribes who played an important role 
in the history of Iran. As the house of the ancient 
Persians was Eranvez identified with Khawarizm Tarn 
suggests that the Parsii-Parsua stayed behind in Eranvez, 
which their kinsmen migrated south and later on played 
their part in the eviction of the Greeks from Bactria. 
This argument is rather speculative. 

Now let us examine at some length as to what the 
Mahdhharata has to say about the Rsikas, though unfor¬ 
tunately its information is rather meagre. In the Adi- 
parva (M.B., I. 61. 30) the homage of the eponyrmous 
Rsika King is traced from Candra and Diti. In this 
connection it is interesting to note Prof. Charpentier’s^® 
suggestion that the word Yue-Chi could be translated as 
‘the moon clan.’ It is difficult to trace the connection of 

27 VI, 16, 48, eqq. 

2s Tarn, loc. cit., p. 202. 

20 ZDMG, Tl, 1017, p. 375. 
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the with the Moon God, except the Mahdbha- 

rata. The ^ikas again appear in the Vdyogafarva 
(V. 4. 15) where they are mentioned in the company of 
the Sakas, Pahlavas, Daradas, KEmbojas, and Pai^ima- 
anupakas. It is worthy to note that here as well they are 
placed side by side with the Kambojas. In the variant 
text of Kamboja (D’ja) rsika-rajnamca the adjectival 
form of l^sika is also found. We shall discuss its import 
later on. Then we meet the ]^§ikas in the north-easterly 
direction of Kamboja country (M.B., II, 24, 24-23) or 
Badakshan. In the Bhandarkar Oriental Research In¬ 
stitute’s edition of the Sabhaparva the Prakrt form of the 
Rsika namely il§i and I§i have been noted among the 
variants. These forms are very important as we shall 
presently see that the Greek historians were acquainted 
with both the Sanskrit and Prakrt forms of the Ilsika. 
In another couplet (M.B., TI. 24, 25) describing a battle 
between Paramarsika and Arjuna, the adjectival form of 
the substantival form Paramarsika is found. Thus we find 
that the Mahabharata knew of the !l^sika, its adjectival 
form Arsika, its Prakrt forms Isika and Isika, and the 
adjectival form of Paramarsika—Paramarsika. 

Now coming to the Greek forms of one of the nomad 
tribes who conquered Bactria and who have been identified 
with the Yue-Chi by Tarn, we meet Asii in Apollodorus.*® 
Asiani in the Trogus Source®^ is the adjectival form 
of the Asii of Apollodorus. Tarn has also hunted out the 
original Arsi from pliny (VI, 16, 48 Sqq), It is not 
difficult now to see that the Greek Asii is from Sanskrit 
Isi or Isi, and probably the Greek Arsi may be derived 
from Sanskrit Arsika. 

Now we come to Pasiani, another tribe who invaded 
Bactria according to Apollodoros. Tam as we have al¬ 
ready shown by a long winded argument tries to prove that 

80 Strabo, XI, 611. 

*>■ Trogus Prol. XLI. 
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they were Parsa—^Parsua who played such an important 
part in the history of Iran. The Pasiani according to him 
were the remnant of these of tribes in the Eranvej. But 
we have in the Sabhaparva a tribe of the Paramapsikas 
whose adjectival form Paramar§ika (11,24,25) has been 
mentioned. Could we not identify the Pasiani of Apol- 
lodoros with them? Apparently they were a separate 
tribe being the member of the Yue-Chi clan with whom 
they fought against Arjuna. 

Now reverting to the campaign of Arjuna we find 
that the first part of his campaign was devoted to the re¬ 
duction of the Kambojas of Badakshan. Then he proce¬ 
eded in the north-easterly direction and reduced the robber 
tribes (M. B. II, 24, 23) and the I^ohas, Paramakambojas 
and finally the Rsikas (II. 24, 24). A glance at the map 
of eastern Afghanistan and adjacent countries should con¬ 
vince us that the Lohas and Kambojas and the robber 
tribes must have been settled in the country which is re¬ 
presented now by the Tadzhik Soviet Social Republic 
which till recently was divided in the Russian Wakhan, 
Shighnan, Roshan and Darwanz etc. It is known that the 
Yiie-Chi were in 160 B.C. or thereabout in the region of 
the Lake Issyk-Kul from where they were driven out by 
the Hiung-nu and Wu-sung. It seems probable that the 
author or authors of the Sabhaparva have very cleverly 
transposed the doing of the Hiung-nu to Arjuna. The 
union of the Yue-chi and the Eastern Iranian speaking 
republics on the Oxus was natural in the face of common 
danger; moreover there were close ethnic relation between 
Tajiks and the Yiie-chi both of whom came from the 
common Iranian stock; this must have further cemented 
the bond of friendship. 

Another very important point which should not escape 
our attention is the adjective Uttara used in connection 
with the ^l§ikas (Uttaran-rdkdn, II, 24, 24), which 
denotes here the sense of superiority or greatness and 
which is an exact equivalence of the Ta Yiie-Chi as oppos- 

F. 4 
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ed to the Sieou Yiie-CM or little Yue-Chi. After all the 
Sanskrit geographers were not so fantastic or ignorant as 
it is generally supposed. 

In the U'pdyana'parva (Sabhaparm, Chapters 47 & 
48) the allusions to the Sakas, Tukharas, Kahkas, Cinas, 
Hunas and the order in which they are described, and 
their relative positions determinable by the Chinese sources 
also throw considerable light on the date of the Sabhaparva. 
In a couplet {M.D., II, 47, 19) the following order is 
given:—Cina, Huna Saka Odra, the inhabitants of the 
mountainous country {parvdtantaravdsinah) at another 
place Saka, Tukhara, Kahka {M.B., II 47, 26) in their 
respective order are mentioned; at a third place Saun^ika, 
Kukkura and §aka (M.B., II 48, 15) appear. But before 
we take up the discussion any further it would be better 
to know something about the history of the Sakas and 
other tribes mentioned above. 

We need not bother ourselves with the earlier refer¬ 
ences to Sakas in Herodotus pointing their home in the 
plains east of the Caspian and north of Jaxartes in the 
Pamir country, to the north of Hindukush and east of 
Bactria and Sogdiana and later on Seistan. and the allu¬ 
sions to the Saka Tigrakhauda, Haumavarka and Tardarya 
the last living on the east of the Caspian Sea as mention¬ 
ed in the inscriptions of Darius*^ as these Sakas lived at a 
time with which we are not concerned. 

In the Chinese annals they are known as Sai and in 
the oldest sources they are spoken of as Sai-wang. Some¬ 
times before 160 B.C. they were driven off from their own 
home by the Yue-Chi who were in their turn driven out 
by Wu-sun whose settlements according to Prof. Franke, 
extended from Urumchi to the west of Issik-Kul, from 
the Dzungarian desert and down towards Tarim.*® The 
Ts’ien Han Shu®^ speaks of several Sai states. It seems 

82 Konow, CII. II, pp. XVII—XVIII. 

88 Ib., p, XIX. 

8* A. Wylie, Notes on the Western Regions, J. R. Anthro So., 
Vol. X, p. 34. 
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that they were greatly affected by the great nomadic move¬ 
ment in the second century B.C. 

A laconic statement in Ts’ien Han Shu states that the 
Sai-wangs after their defeat by the Yue-Chi went south¬ 
wards and made themselves masters of Kipin.*® The 
routes over which they passed was the Hien-fu (the hang¬ 
ing passage) which according to M. Chavannes is the Bolar 
route through the Yasin Valley by which the travellers 
went to Wakhan, then to Indus and further to Kashmir 
or Udyana.®® According to Sten Konow however, the Kipln 
country comprised the Swat valley and it extended west¬ 
ward towards Arachosia; whether it extended to 
Kabul is uncertain. The Saka occupation of Kipin is 
further supported by the description of Sha—mi, the pre¬ 
sent Mastuj by Yuan Chwang which mentions that the 
king of that country was of §akya race. Sten Konow also 
quotes Abhidhdnacintamani (V. 960) of Hemacandra in 
which the Lampakas are said to be muruirdas which shows 
that even at a comparatively late period the memory of the 
rule of the Saka Murundas had been preserved. This 
theory of the Saka occupation of Kipin has been rejected.®^ 
Their main movement, impeded by the Yavana power in 
Kabul, according to the Cambridge History, would natural¬ 
ly be westwards in the direction of Herat and thence 
southwards to Seistan. 

A novel suggestion has been put forward by Tarn*® 
which deserves our consideration. According to him the 
Sai-wang flight southward, which more correctly should 
mean south-west, would take them across Jaxartes to 
Ferghana. At this stage, they must have ceased to be a 
hoard as the Chinese literature does not mention them. 
It is probable that some joined Ka’ng-kiu whose grazing 
ground was the Tashkant plain, but those who went to 

3B Wylie, loc. cit., p. 34. 

»« CII, II, p. XXIII. 

Cambridge- History of India, Vol. I, p. 667. 

Tarn, loc. cit., p. 278. 
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Ki-pin probably joined the Sacaraueae, who occupied 
Khojend and the Steppes west of it, for it does not appear 
how otherwise they could have reached India. The re¬ 
mainder of the Sai-wang horde settled in the Greek pro¬ 
vinces of Ferghana—their name mixing up with the name 
of the Province which in Chinese was Ta-yuan. There 
they set up the Saka or rather nomad government which 
Chang K’ien found in 128 B.C.; they are represented as 
distinct from the Kang-kiu, but on good terms with them. 

The Tocharians have also received much attention. 
The scholars have generally occupied Marquart’s identifi¬ 
cation of Ta-hia with Tu-ho-lo a designation met in the 
history of Northern Wei®® (A.D. 386-556). But many scho¬ 
lars from Richtofen to Herzfeld have held that the Tochari 
were the Yue-Chi. The word has been identified 
with the Thagouroi of Ptolemy (VI, 16, 5) on the silk 
route; the Chinese knew of remnants of the Togara in Kan¬ 
su in the second century B.C.; the name occurs in or about 
Kan-su in Tibetan texts; and the same name taugara for a 
town in Kan-su is found in a document in the Khotan Saka 
with date equivalent to as late as 800 A.D.^® It follows 
that the Tochari in Bactria as mentioned by Apollodorus 
came from Kan-su, but the Chinese historians say that 
Yue-chi came to Bactria at that time. Again we know 
from Apollodorus and Pliny that while there were no To- 
charis in the Tarim basin in the reign of Euthydemus 
(died 190 B.C.) there were Tochari there later at the 
date of some source of Pliny (VI. 55), and here again we 
learn from the Chinese sources that the little Yiie-Chi came 
and settled there sometime not long after 174 B.C.; and 
the Indian writers called them by the same name Tokhara.*^ 
Finally Ptolemy unknowingly locates Tochari at several 
places where the Yiie-Chi are known to have been on their 

»»CII, II, Ivii. 

« Tarn, loc. cit., pp. 386-86. 

« Sylvain Levi, J.A., 1897, I, p. 10; 1933, p. 26. 
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journey. Thagourai in Kan-su, Takoraioi north of 
Imaos, Tagouraioi near lake Issyk-Kul, Tachoroi in 
Sogdiana and Tocharoi in Bactria which alone should be 
conclusive.*® The Yue-Chi hoard therefore was composed 
of two different peoples who appear in the Greek sources 
as Asii or Tochari. The Trogus source gives out the rela¬ 
tionship where he says that the Asii are lords of the 
Tochari.*® 

The race and the language of the Tochari is a 
difficult problem. It was once supposed that they brought 
it from Europe and spoke the Centum language with the 
Italo-Celtic affinities discovered in Chinese Turkestan. To¬ 
day two dialects said to be A and B the languages of two 
states in northern part of Chinese Turkestan A of Agni- 
Karachar (Turfan) and B of Kucha are known, 
and that none of these languages could be the language of 
historical Tochari, who invaded Bactria as their name is 
aspirated while dialect A and B have no aspirates. 

The Kankas (M.B. II, 47, 26) may probably be identifi¬ 
ed with the Ka’ng-Kiu*‘—the inhabitants of Sogdiana, 
placed in the company of Sakas and Tukharas. The 
Ka’ng-kiu according to Chang-kien were under the politi¬ 
cal influence of Yue-Chi*"’ on the south and on the east 
under that of Hiung-nu. 

The relative position of the Sakas, if we take them to 
be settled in Ta-yuan, and the Kankas is settled as their 
country was conterminus.*® The Tokharas who were 
probably a component tribe of the Great Yiie-Chi were 
perhaps encamped further to the south. It is therefore 
clear that the arrangement followed in the Sabhdparva in 
placing the §akas, Tukharas and Kankas gives their re¬ 
lative position in the second century B.C. It is significant 

*2 Tarn, loc. cit ., 286. 

Trogus Pro. XLII, Tarn, loc. cit., 286. 

** Hirth, loc. cit., p. 96. 

*® Ib. loc. cit. p. 96. 

*« Ib. 
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that the ^t^ikas are missing in the list. The only conclu¬ 
sion which could be drawn from this is that after their 
defeat in 160 B.C. when they had moved towards the 
west, the Tukharas were sent as vanguards and the in¬ 
formation contained in this particular passage could be 
dated between 160 B.C. and 128 B.C. the year in which 
Yiie-Chi defeated the Greek power of Bactria. A pro¬ 
visional date of 150 B.C. may be assigned to this state of 
affairs. 

Another passage which is quoted below also confirms 
our view that the Sahhafarva was probably composed in 
the second century B.C. The couplet in question is from 
the Digvijayafarm in which Sabadeva having conquered 
the Pan^yas, the Dravidas, the Codras, Kerlas, Andhras, 
Lavanas, Kalingas and the Ustrakarnikas (M.B., 
II, 28, 48) subdued Antakhi and Roma by the despatch 
of the political missions only. 

?RrT^ % cTNT 

^ ^ ^ M.B., II, 28, 40 

Here Antakhi is substituted by the editor as correct 
text, and probably he is right. 

Before coming to Sahadeva’s embassy to Antioch it is 
better for us to know certain broad facts in the 
history of the Seleucid kings. Alexander died in 
323 B.C. and Seleucus I assumed the satrapy of 
his eastern empire. It was not till 311 B.C. that 
he was free to deal with his distant provinces. The 
date of his Indian expedition is stated to be 304 or 305.*’ 
He was defeated by Candragupta Maurya and had to 
transfer to his adversary the Satrapies of Arachosia 
(Kandhar) and the Paropanisadae (Kabul), with at least 
some portion of Gedrosia (Baluchistan) and Aria (Herat). 
In 293 he became joint king with his son Antiochus.** 
He was assasinated in 283 B.C. Seleucus was the founder 

The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 430. 

<8 Ih. p. 4^. 
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of the city of Antioch—a city in Syria described as 
Epidaphnes or as “on the Orantes” to distinguish it from 
the fifteen other Greek towns which like itself owed their 
foundation to Seleucus Nicator, and their names to his 
father Antiochus.^® The probable date of the foundation 
of the city is 300 B.C.®® 

In the time of Antiochous I (283—^261) and even 
earlier the friendly relation with the Mauryas continued. 
Athenaeus (1, 32, 18 D) has preserved the story of certain 
drugs sent as present by Candragupta I to Seleucus I 
and it is to the same writer (XIV, 67, 652 I and 653A) 
that we an anecdote of how Chandra-gupta’s son Bindu- 
sara wrote to Antiochus I requesting him to buy and send 
him some wine, figs and a sophist to teach him to argue. 
Antiochus replied sending the figs and wine but not the 
sophist who, he wrote, were not saleable. The intercourse 
was not only confined to these civilities. We know of Megas- 
thenes’ missions to the court of Chandra^upta, and Daima- 
chus of Plataea also went on mission or missions from 
Antiochus to Bindusara. Pliny (His Nat , VI, 58) also 
speaks of a mission of certain Dionyisius sent by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (285—246 B.C.), which was sent probably 
to Bindusara or Asoka.®^ 

On the Indian side Asoka (274—237—6 B.C.) as 
mentioned in the Thirteenth Rock Edict sent embassies 
to Antiochus 11 (261 B.C.), Ptolemy (Philadelphus of 
Egypt (285—247 B.C.), Antigonus (Gonatas of Macedon 
278—^239), Magas (of Cyrene, died 258) and Alexander 
(of Epirus 278—^258?) probably in 258 B.C.®^ Later on 
the contact was renewed when Antiochus HI (221—187 
B.C.) in 206 B.C. in his short campaign in India met the 
Mauryan Sophagasenus or Subhagasena®® who presented 

Encyclopaedia Br., Vol. I cf. Antioch. 

B» JAOS, 68, p. 266. 

®i The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pp. 432-33. 

®2 76. p. 602. 

®«/6. p. 612. 
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him elephants. Antiochus IV (176—163 B.C.), though 
his direct contact with India is not mentioned, was 
the moving spirit behind Eucratides who overthrew 
Demetrius.®* 

Now coming to the embassies sent by Sahadeva we 
are faced with a dilemma as to the period in which the 
embassy to Antioch was sent. Antioch was probably 
founded in about 300 B.C. and since then it had continu¬ 
ous friendly relation with the Mauryas which we have 
already described. The embassy was peaceful and not 
in connection with any war. Does it therefore reflect the 
embassy of Aioka to Antiochus II in 258 ? But the date 
is too early on the strength of the evidences which we 
have already produced about the probable date of the 
Sahhaparva, though of course it is possible that in this 
couplet reference is being made to some previous event. 
Another point which should be marked is that at the time 
of the embassy the independent states of Antioch as the 
capital of free Seleucid state was recognised. This inde¬ 
pendence was greatly reduced after the battle of Magnesia 
in 187 B.C. when the Romans won over the forces of 
Antiochus III. Antiochus IV, though he was pulled 
sharply from time to time by the Romans to remind him of 
his allegiance to Roman State tried to reassert the waning 
power of the Seleucids. After his death in 163 B.C. 
Seleucid power declined rapidly. Antiochus VII (138 
B.C.—^129) the last strong representative of the old 
royal house fell fighting with the Parthians®® in 129. After 
him follow a long line of rival kings fighting over what 
remained of the Seleucid Kingdom. The possibility is 
therefore that the embassy referred to may be dated 
either in the reign of Antiochus III (221—187 B.C.) or 
Antiochus IV (171—163 B.C.) 

The reference to Rome or its exact Latin feminine 

Tam, loc. cit., Chap. V. 

Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. VIII, pp. 629-30. 
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form Roma is somewhat difficult to explain in the 2nd 
century B.C. as no Indian embassy reached the Romans 
until Augustus in the Ist century B.C.®® It seems how¬ 
ever possible that the Indians who had frequent inter¬ 
course with the Seleucids of Syria were acquainted with 
the name of Rome and perhaps also with its growing 
power, and the author of the Mahabharata could not re¬ 
strain himself from adding the name of Rome in the 
conquests of the Pandavas. But this is a pure suggestion 
and must be treated as such. 

Another allusion which is of some importance in 
determining the date of the Sahhd'parva refers to the 
conquest of the Vatadhana Brahmanas in Madhyamika 
by Nakula in his expedition to the west (M.B., II, 29, 7). 
The first line of the verse (Ib.) says, h*tt 

‘and in Madhyamika he conquered the Vatadhana 
Brahmanas’. The statement looks quite simple but its 
import is of considerable importance. The siege of 
Madhyamika by the Yavanas was such a famous event in 
the second century B.C., in the reign of Pusyamitra 
Suhga, as to merit its being cited as a grammatical 
example by Pataftjali. We shall return to the events 
presently. In this connection a few words about the 
Sungas would not be out of place here. 

The origin of the §uhgas is obscure, the word §unga 
which denotes fig tree may perhaps be tribal. According 
to Panini (TV, I, 117) they claimed to be the descendants 
of Bharadvaja, the Purohita of Divodasa, the king of 
Titsus. They probably lived in the countries which under 
the Mauryan Empire were included in the viceroyalty of 
Ujjain.®’ 

We are not concerned here with the various events of 
Pusyamitra Sunga’s life. We are only concerned here 


The Commerce between the Roman Empire and India, pp. 
36—38. 

The Cambridge History of India, I, p. 618. 
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with the invasion of India by Demetrius with his generals 
Apollodotus and Menender and the siege of Madhyamika 
by the Yavanas in his time. 

This siege of Madhyamika is supported to some 
extent by the grammarian Patafijali (a contemporary 
of the §uhga King, Pusyamitra) who to illustrate the 
use of the imperfect tense (to denote an event which had 
recently happened) quotes the example.®® ‘The Yavana 
was besieging Saketa: The Yavana was besieging Mad¬ 
hyamika.’ The siege of Madhyamika is attributed to 
Apollodotus by Tarn®° who concludes that the country was 
conquered and the §ibis®® whose coins have been found at 
Nagari near Chittor and whose original country was 
about Jhang in the Southern Panjab were brought and 
settled there by Apollodotus.®^ This is however a pure 
speculation. The possibility is that the turmoil which 
must have followed in the wake of the Greek invasion 
compelled the Sibis to seek refuge elsewhere and their 
settlement at Madhyamika probably was affected after 
the retirement of the Greeks. All these events must have 
happened by 175 B.C.®® 

Now let us examine the information we get in the 
conquest of Madhyamika by Nakula. The first important 
point is that the city must have been defended by the 
Viatadhana Brahmanas and that they were conquered. 
There is every possibility that the event here points to 
the siege of Madhyamika, a town which has been identi¬ 
fied with Nagari near Chittor in Southern Rajputana®®— 
the action being cleverly transferred from the Yavanas to 
Nakula. The probability is that the Sungas were the 

®® Eielhorn, Ind. Ant. VII, p. 266. 

®® Tarn, he. cit., p. 160. 

«« Ib. p. 161. 

®^ Tam, p. 161. 

«aib. p. 166. 

*® For references, Allan, Coins of And&nt Indio, pp. exxii- 
exxv. ’ 
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Va^adhana Brahma^as as Va^a and Sunga both in Sans¬ 
krit mean Banyan tree. It is curious to note, however, that 
according to the Manu-Smrti the Va^adhanas were the 
offspring of an outcaste Brahmana by a Brahmana mother 
(X, 21). 

Lastly there is another list (M.B., II, 47,19) in which 
the names of the Clnas, Hunas, Sakas and Odras appear 
in a descending order. The appearance of the Hunas may 
at once make us jump to the conclusion that the text 
must be of the 5th century or later when the Indians to 
their cost came to know of the Huns. But these are not 
the Hunas of the 5th century and neither their presence 
within the boundaries of India should be sought for. They 
probably represent the Hiung-nu settled on the borders of 
China, who drove away the Yiie-Chi and whose depreda¬ 
tions caused the Han kings to build the Great Wall as a 
protection against their inroads. The order in which 
the tribes are mentioned here is quite appropriate. First 
come the great Chinese people then the Hunas or Hiung- 
nu from the Mongolian side, then the Saka tribes settled 
near Issyk-kul in the beginning of the second century 
B.C.®* and then finally the Odras or the inhabitants of 
Swat about whom we shall have to say something later on. 
The mention of the Odras immediately after the Sakas 
probably points to the route which a section of the Sakas 
took after their defeat by the Yiie-Chi which landed them 
in Swat and thence to Ki-pin. In this list the author of 
the Sahhaparva seems to emphasise the ethnic importance 
of the races in their proper order. 

The foregoing discussion so far has tended to prove 
by various internal evidences to throw light on the prob¬ 
able date of the Sabhaparva. The geographical positions 
of the !^sikas, Sakas, Tukharas, Kankas, Hunas, Clnas, 
etc., have been discussed already. The light which is 
thrown by the allusions to Antakhi and Roma (which show 


CII, II, p. XIX. 
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oonnection with the Greek and the Roman world) on the 
probable date of the Sabhd'po.Tva has been further increas¬ 
ed by the mention of Madhyamika. Weighing all the 
evidences it may be said that the events referred to in the 
Sabhaparva range between 184 B.C. to 148 B.C., i.e., the 
period of Pu§yamitra Suhga. 

That was the period of the Brahmanical 
revival. It is perhaps in this period that the 
Pandus the heroes of the Mahabharata first ap¬ 
pear in a vdrtika or supplementary rule to Panini (IV, 
I, 44) attributed to Katyayana (180 B.C.). It is also 
in the second century B.C. that we find unmistakable 
allusions to what we may call an epic poem in the account 
of the Mahdbhd^a, which alludes to the poetic treatment 
of the epic and speaks of the epic characters.®® It seems 
that this was the formative period of the epic, though 
nobody need have any doubt that the story existed in some 
form or the other long before it as mentioned in Aivaldyana 
Grhyasutra (III, 3, 1) which mentions Bharata. 


in 

After the conquest of the four quarters by the 
Pandava brothers the proper atmosphere for the Bdjasuya 
sacrifice was created. The rulers from all the quarters 
of India including Duryodhana were invited to attend the 
Bdjasuya. One could easily conjure up the vision of 
such a function by witnessing the installation ceremoney 
of a Hindu ruling chief of some standing. There are 
Yajllas to which the Brahmanas throng, then there are 
processions in which all the wealth of the state is parad¬ 
ed, then there are darbars in which the Sardars and 
Jagirdars make presents to their overlord. This cere¬ 
mony in the ancient times must have been presented with 
the pomp and show many times multiplied. As reported 
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by Duryodhana, the tribute payers simply thronged at 
the gates of Yudhi§thira, and such was the court etiquette 
that even the people of standing could gain admission 
with difficulty. A touch of barbaric splendour was added 
by the presence of semi-barbaric tribes of the Himalayas, 
the Hindukush and beyond. There were also the Santals, 
the Kiratas, and the Sbaras from the eastern and central 
India. Vying with them were the long established states 
of the Pan jab and other parts of India who had brought 
horses, elephants, shawls, precious stones, gold, silver, fur¬ 
niture etc., as gifts. As is natural Duryodhana the scion 
of an ancient but impoverished family was fired with jeal¬ 
ousy at such display of wealth. The report of the Rajasuya 
assembly which he made to Dhrtarastra, his father, is of 
great import from the point of view of the historical geo¬ 
graphy of India. In the following pages an attempt will 
be made to determine the locations of various states with 
a full description of the presents which they brought:— 
Vatadhana (M.B., II, 45, 24). Literally the word vata 
means made or consisting of the Banyan or Indian fig 
tree or its wood. In the Mahabharata Adiyarva (I, 61, 58) 
the name has been derived from an eponymous king 
Vatadhana who was of the same Krodhava^a group 
as the eponymous kings of Vahllkas, Madras and Sauviras, 
etc. (I, 61). In the Udyogajforva (V, 5, 24) it is mentioned 
that they had assembled on the side of the Kauravas. In 
the Sahhdfarva (II, 29, 7) their country is mentioned to 
be Mkdhyamika which has been indentified with Nagari 
near Chittor in southern Rajputana, though their pre¬ 
sence should not conclude that they were the original in¬ 
habitants of the place. At another place (M.B., II, 45, 
24) the Vatadhana Brahmanas {Brahmana Vatadhdndh) 
said to be engaged in the profession of rearing cattle 
{gomantah) had assembled collectively in hundreds {^ata- 
sangh§ah) with innumerable gifts at the palace of Yudhis- 
thira. The word iatasahgha is probably significant 
pointing to the existence of more than one Vatadhana 
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republican community. It may be pointed out here that 
Alexander in his campaign (Arrian VI, 7) on the R&vl 
personally lead his army against a city of the Brahma^as, 
which has been identified by Cunningham with the old 
ruined town and fort of Atari which is situated twenty 
miles to the west-south-west of Tulumba, and on high¬ 
road to Multan, from which it is thirty miles distant.*® 
Diodorus (XVII, 53) again speaks of the country of the 
Brahmanas and a city called Harmatelia in connection 
with Alexander’s campaign in Sind. The city has been 
identified by Cunningham as Brahmanabad which was 
situated on the old channel of the Indus forty seven miles 
to the north-east of Haidarabad, the Patala of the ancients. 
The original form of Harmatelia has been restored by 
Cunningham as Brahma-sthala.*’ 

Pargiter in his commentary on the Markandeya 
Purana (LVII, 38) places the country of the Vatadhanas 
on the east side of Satlaj southward from Firozpur.®* But 
the probability is that they had more than one state under 
them, and we may, if the Brahmin republics of the Alex- 
andar’s campaign were also Vatadhanas, place them in 
southern Pan jab, lower Sind, and Southern Rajputana. 
Manu’s (X, 21) condemnation of the Vatadhanas is under¬ 
standable as they were following the duties of a Ksatriya 
in-so-much so as they owned states and the Sudras as 
they tended cattles—the duties directly in contraven¬ 
tion to the mode of life laid down for the Brahmanas in 
Hindu religion. 

Kamboja {Sabhdparva, 24, 22; 45, 19-20 ; 47, 3-4) 

The identification of the Kamboja country is of great 
importance, and before we take this up on the strength of 
literary and linguistic evidences it would be not out of 
place here to take up the various notices of Kamboja in 
literature. 


Cunnigliain, The Ancient Oeography of India, pp. 261-64. 
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There is no doubt that Kamboja was a very ancient 
country. As pointed out by Zimmer®® in the Vaih^a 
Brahmana/® Kamboja Aupamanyava is a pupil of 
Madragara.^* This according to the authors of the Vedic 
Index point to a possible connection of the Madras or 
possibly Uttaramadras with the Kambojas who had 
probably Iranian as well as Indian affinities.'^® No opinion 
has been expressed about their location. 

Yaska (II, I, 3, 4) speaking of dialectic forms of 
Sanskrit says that ^mati in the sense of “going” is used 
only in the language of the Kambojas while its deriva¬ 
tives ^am is used in the language of the Ary as. §avati 
does not occur in Sanskrit but is a good Iranian word. 
There is old Persian ^iyn, and the Avesta §av, 
§avaite, to go, Cf. Persian Sudan, Skrcyav. Tn other 
words,’ as Grierson puts it, “the Kambojas were a bar¬ 
barous tribe of North-western India who spoke Sanskrit 
with an infusion of Eranian words, to which they gave 
Indian inflexions, or else spoke a language partly Indo- 
Aryan and partly Eranian.” 

The derivation of the word racked the brain of the 
Pandits in ancient times as well. Continuing with Yaska 
(II, 1, 4)— Kamhojah Kamhaldbhojdh Kamantyahhojd va 
Kambalah Kamanlyam hhadati —^Kambojas are Bhojas 
with woollen shawls or handsome Bhojas etc., (wearing the 
Kambala to avoid cold adds the commentator). These 
fanciful derivations of the initials kam in Kamboja show 
the efforts of the ancients to solve the riddle. We shall 
have to come to this kam later on. 

But before Grierson had shown the grammatical pecu¬ 
liarities of ^amti as mentioned in Yaska Dr. Kuhn took 


Alt Indische Leben, p. 102. 
Indische Studien, IV, 371. 
Vedic Indes), Vol. I, pp. 84-85. 
Ta 76., Vol. I, p. 138. 
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up the question of Kambojas.'^® He quotes a gdtha from a 
Jataka (Fausboll, VI, 210) which establishes beyond 
reasonable doubt that the Kambojas were of Iranian extrac¬ 
tion. The gdtha is quoted below with the commentary:— 

^ 'mifT ^ ^ ft 

wwiT ?r5Tft*T^Tr ft5r«iT I 

STfW 3r;Tft5TR WT I 

“Those men are counted pure who kill frogs, worms, bees, 
snakes or insects as they will,— 

These are your savage customs which I hate,— 

Such as Kamboja hordes might emulate. 

With the Iranians the destruction of Ahramanic 
creatures was a duty. Mr. Nariman on the strength of 
Nepalese tradition^® identifies Tibet with Kamboja.’® 

In the Ahguttara Nikdya (I, p. 213; IV, 222, 256, 
261) Kamboja is mentioned with Gandhara as one of the 
sixteen Janapadas. In the Paramathadipanl on the 
Patamtthu (P. T. S. ed. p. 113) Dvaraka occurs with 
Kamboja. This a very important reference to which we 
shall revert in connection with the proper identification of 
Kamboja. 

In A^ka’s inscription Kamboja is placed with Yona, 
Gandhara, Lathika and Pitanaka (Dhauli, V, 4— 

II, p. 87) Kamboja also appears at Girnar (V, 5. 
57111 at Mansera, the Yonas and Kambojas 

(XIII, 10 are coupled. In the Mathura 

■58 Das Volker Kavihoja bei Yaska, p. 213, in the ‘‘Avesta, 
Pahlavi and Ancient Persian Studies in honour of the late Shfims- 
ul-Ulama Dastur Peshotanji Beh/raniji Sanjana, Stresbourg & 
Leipzig, 1904. This article has been summarised by Mr. G. K. 
Nariman in J.B.A.S. 1912 pp. 255-2l5'7. 

Jafalla, Tr. VI, p. 110. 

’® Foucher, Iconographic houddhique, p. 134. 

’« J.E.A.S., pp. 256-267. 

” Hultsingch, CII, I, p. 87. 
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Lion Capital inscription of the chief queen of Mahak^trapa 
Bajula (early Ist century A.D.) Sten Konow reads the local 
name of the queen as Kamuia meaning the Kambojan.^^ 

In the MahabMrata {Sabhaparva, 24, they are 
placed with the Daradas, and in the Udyogparva (III, 
186, 30) they are found in the company of the Sakas, Pulin- 
das and the Yavanas, and in the Bhlsmaparva (IX 373) 
they are found with the Cinas. According to Manu, 
they were K§atriyas who became degraded through the 
extinct of sacred rites (Manusmrti, X, 43-44); their evil 
customs are referred to in the §antiparva (CCVII, 
7560-61). In the HarivamM (XIII, 763-64; 775-83) 
it is said that they were d^raded by Sagara and ordered 
to shave their whole head after the fashion of the Yavanas:— 

I 

It is obvious that the Hindus who by religion were 
ordained to have Sikha or a top-knot looked askance 
towards those who had all their hair shaved ; ‘shaved like 
Yavanas {Yavanamunda), shaved like Kamboja (Kamhoja- 
muTulo)’ were contemptuous terms in vogue since 
the days of Panini (Ganpatha on Mayuravyanisakadi 
11,1,72). 

Another distinguishing feature of the Kamboja 
country is its horses. In the Sahh&parva (II, 45, 20; 47, 4) 
the Kamboja horses are mentioned. The horses which 
the people of Kamboja brought as presentation to 
Yudhi§thira (M.B. II, 47, 4) numbered three hundred, 
they were varigated, spotted or speckled with black 
(kalmdsaih) or of Tittira breed (Tittira is the name of a 
country as well, M.B., VI, 2084, 3975) which were 
fattened on the fruits of Salvadora Persica (pilu) and the 
nuts of Terminala Catappa (Ingudaih). Their snouts 
are compared with the parrot’s beak {Sukanasikaih). 

« CII, II, p. 36. 

P. 6 
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In the Jatdka stories the Kamboj mules {Kambojaka 
assatara, J. IV, 664, G. ^2) are mentioned. In the 
Mahsvastu (ii, 186) the superb horses of Kamboja 
{Kambojaka asvavara) are praised. In the Sumangala- 
vildsini (Vol. I, p. 124) Kamboja is spoken as the home 
of horses {Kambojo assanam a/yaianam). In the Jain 
Vttaradhyana Sutra it is said that a trained Kamboja 
horse excelled all horses in speed and no noise could frigh¬ 
ten it {Jain Sutras, S. B. E., Part II, p. 47). The im¬ 
portance of the Kamboja horse was also recognised in the 
Alrtha^astra {Artha^dstra, tr. p. 148, 3rd. ed.). 

Besides the mares, the Kamboja people sent as presents 
to Yudhi^thira cows and chariots (rathayosidgamSvasya) 
(M. B., II 45, 20) in good number and three hundred 
camels (II, 45, 20; 47, 4). They also sent as presents clothes 
made of sheep’s wool and lynx furs decorated with gold 
{aiddnscaildnvdrsadarsdnjdtarupa'pariskrtdn) (M. B., II, 
47, 3), shawls and skins {prdvdrdjinamukhydnSca (Ib.). 
At another place the Kamboj as are said to have presented 
very valuable blankets {pardrghydno/pikambaldn) and the 
black, grey and red skins of the Kadali deer {Kadali-Mrga- 
mokdni) (M.B., II, 45. 19). The Kadali skin is describ¬ 
ed in the ArthaAdstra (pp. 80-81) as of rough quality and 
two ft. long; its another quality the CandroUara Kadali 
which was only one third of its length had variegated moon¬ 
like spots. The smallness of the skin indicates thajt the 
Kadali skins were probably of a species of very small deer 
or some rodent. 

By the forgoing details it must have been evident by 
this time that the Kamboj as were important people, but 
strange as it may look the Indologists are not at all unani¬ 
mous in the location of this country. Lassen doubtfully 
places Kamboja in the south of Kaehgar and east of modern 
Kafiristan. (Ind. Alt., Map). According to Rhys Davids^® 
it was a country in the extreme north-west of India with 


Buddhist India, p. 184. 
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Driraka as its capital. Vincent Smith'** seems to place it 
among the mountains of Tibet and Hindukush perhaps in 
agreement with the view of Mr. Foucher who quotes for his 
identification the Nepalese tradition.®^ Sylvain Levi as 
we shall see later on identifies it with Kafiristsn (J. A. 
1923), Prof. H. C. Eaychowdhury,®* on the strength of a 
passage from the Karn^^arva (VIII. 4, 5) places 
Eajapura as contiguous to Kamboja. He identifies 
Bajapura of the Karmi'parva with the Rajapura of Yuan 
Chwang*® placed in the south or south-east of Kashmir. 
Thus we can see that willow-the-wisp Kamboja has been 
shifting grounds from Tibet to Afghanistan and even 
south of Kashmir. Prof. Jayacandra®* however has dis¬ 
cussed tlie question afresh and he has on the basis of 
very strong evidences identified Kamboja with Badakshan 
and the Pamirs. He takes up the theory of Pro. Raychow- 
dhury first and shows that the Kamboja country which 
according to Prof. Raychowdhury was the ancient name 
of the present Chibhal country in the south or south-east 
of Kashmir and also Hazara District reaching to the 
western confines of Kafiristan, could not represent Kam¬ 
boja as the ancient names for this joint tract was Uraga or 
Ura^a (the Arasces of the Alexandrian historians) for 
Hazara and Abhi-sara for the modern Chibhal. He then 
takes up the references from Yaska which assigns ^avati 
in the sense ‘to go’ to the language of the Kambojas and 
shows that the Ghalcha language of the Pamirs and the 
countries on the head waters of the Oxus mostly contain 
the root §amti in the sense ‘to go’. He also quotes the 
Mahabharata to shov^ that Kamboja and Vahlika were often 
used as Dvandva compound and therefore their countries 

80 Early History of India, p. 134. 

81 Political History of India, pp. 94-95. 

L' Iconographic houddhique, p, 134. 

88 Watters, I, p. 284. 

84 BhSrat bhUmi aur uske itivdsl, pp. 297-396 Samvat 1987. 
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were oontuminous. As in our opinion Prof. Jayacandra 
has hit at the right identification his arguments need a 
little more elucidation and support. 

We have already seen that most of the Indologists are 
convinced of the Iranian connections of the Kambojas, 
that leaves out Chibhal country out of consideration. The 
consensus of opinion also seems to be in favour of locating 
Kamboja in the nortii-west of India. That the country 
was situated in the north even as late as the early seventh 
century is evident from the campaign of Muktapi^a 
Lalitaditya of Kashmir (695-732 A.D.). After conquer¬ 
ing Avanti Lalitaditya entered the region of north {Rdja- 
tarangini, IV. 163). After defeating the Kambojas he 
deprived them of their horses (/&., IV. 165). The Tukha- 
ras also abandoned their horses and fled (lb., IV. 166). 
Immediately after them the Bhauttas and Daradas are 
mentioned and as the location of the Bhauttas of 
Baltistan and Bolor and Dardistan is practically cer¬ 
tain, the Kambojas could only be placed in Kafiristan, 
Balkh-Badakshan and the Pamirs. There is another 
very important reference in Buddhist literature which 
should settle the location of Kamboja. As already men¬ 
tioned in the Par matt hadi'pinl (P. T. S., p. 113) a com¬ 
mentary on the Petavatthu the name of Dvaraka occurs 
with Kamboja. Naturally our mind is diverted to the 
famous Dvaraka in Kathiawar and we begin feeling the 
absurdity of the reference. But there is very little doubt 
that the Dvaraka of the Paramatthadvpinl could be identi¬ 
fied with the country of Darwaz—^the exact Persian trans¬ 
lation of Dvaraka in the north of Badakshan. Rhys 
Davids very nearly hits the nail when he describes Dvaraka 
as the capital of Kamboja, this is however not definite. 
The Tambyzoi (Ptolemy, VI. 11, 6) which Ptolemy places 
south of the Oxus is explained by M. L6vi as Kamboja only 
the initials going alteration—a distinguishing feature of 
the Austro-Asiatic languages. He has shown the exact 
parallel of the same phenomena occurring in the far east 
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in the same words as Kemboja and Semboja^’. Another 
very important reference in this connection is found in 
Idrisi, a medieval Arab geographer. After describing the 
beauties of Badakshgn, the fertility of its soil, its fruits, its 
good breed of horses and mules and its richly coloured pre¬ 
cious stones and the musk brought from Wakhan he 
mentions that Badakshan bordered on Qanauj a 

dependency of India.** There cannot be any doubt that the 
Qanauj of Idrisi is a mistake for Qabauj-Kamboj. The 
misplacing of the dots in the manuscripts of Idrisi’s Geo¬ 
graphy is a common occurrence. Thus Bamian is invariab¬ 
ly written as Namian*’ and also Kashan is written as 
Nashan.*® Apparently in the time of Idrisi the extent of 
the territory of the Kambojas had much decreased as Bada¬ 
kshan is mentioned as a separate state. Now the problem 
rises where to place the Kamboja of Idrisi; The pointer 
is towards Kafiristan—its Indian relationship pointing to 
the suzerainty of the Shahis of Kabul. 

The extent of the Kamboja country in ancient times 
could be fixed up perhaps by the countries which now 
speak Galchah languages—the speakers of Wakhl 
ShighnI, Sarlkoll, ZebakI, Sangllchl or Ishkashmi, 
MunjanI, YUdgha and Yaghnobl perhaps represent the 
ancient Kambojas and Paramakambojas. In this con¬ 
nection it should be remembered that the members of 
the Galchah speaking group of languages are mainly con¬ 
fined to the Pamir country about the head-waters of 
the Oxus and are bounded on the west by Badakshan 
which probably in former times*® also spoke Eastern- 
Iranian. 

As mentioned in the Raghuvamia. (IV. 70) jewels 
were among the renowned products of the country. 

y.4., 1923, p. 64. 

La Oeographic de al>£dresi, Tr. Jaubert, Vol. I, pp. 478-79. 

Ib., pp. 466, 474 etc. 

««/6., pp. 462. 

*® Linguistic SuTvey of India, Vol. X, pp. 466-57. 
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Marco Polo (1272^79) speaks of the azure and rubies of 
Badakshau which had become famous in the form 
of Balas.®® Captain Wood in his journey to the source of 
the Okus heard of the ruby mines twenty mil^ off 
Ishkashm in the district called Gharan on the right bank of 
the Otxus river** and he personally visited the lapis lazuli 
mines in the Kokeha Valley.*® The silver mines of Badak- 
shan were also famous. In the Arab times there were 
rich silver mines at Anderab and also mines at Wakhan**. 

It is interesting to note that there is an agricultural 
community in the Panjab which is known as Kamboh, 
though it is difficult to say what relation they bear 
to the ancient Kambojians. There are various traditions 
current among the Kambohs about their original home; 
some hold that they hailed from Kashmir, some trace 
their origin to Garh Ghazni; some say that their ances¬ 
tors sided with the Kurus in the great Mahabharata 
battle, the majority with their chief Sodaksha were killed 
and the remnants settled at Nabha; some hold that 
the word is a compound made of Iranian Kai and Anboh 
and therefore the tribe has descended from the Kai 
dynasty of Iran etc.*® It is remarkable that most of the 
traditions point to the trans-Indus origin of the tribe and 
their Iranian connections. Perhaps they are the modern 
representatives of the ancient Kambojians of Pamirs. 

Karpasika (M.B. II, 47, 7). It is a very rare word 
and as far as my information goes only appears once in 
the Mahabharata. The historicity of the place however 
is fully established by its reference in an inscription at 
Saftchi. In the inscription No. 143, the gift of one Araha 

Ih., p. 456. 

Wood, loc. cit., p. XXXIII. 

76., p. 206. 

»» 76., p. 171. 

W. Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion, pp. 
65, 67. 1928. 

Bose, A Glossary of the tribes and castes of the Panjah and 
N.W.F., Vol. II, pp. 448-44. 
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from KarpaAi-grima is mentioned.®* The rarity of the 
word which is not repeated in Sallchi inscriptions perhaps 
points to the great distance of the Karpilsika country and 
the difficulties of communication between India and that 
country. 

As the Mahabharata is silent as regards the direction 
and situation of this country let us examine in detail 
whether any other source speaks about the country. Hap¬ 
pily the author of Fan yu tsa ming, a Sanskrit-Chinese 
lexicon®^ of Li-yen (713, died between 789-95) comes to our 
rescue. For Kip-in or Kapii^a, the modern Kafiristan Li- 
yen gives the Sanskrit equivalent Karpi^aya, the correct 
form of which according to Bagchi should be Kapilaya,®* 
no reasons, however, have been assigned by him for correct¬ 
ing this reading which in our view is correct—the Karpi- 
^aya and Kapi^a being two different spellings of the same 
word. A fuller account of Ki-pin is needed to determine 
its identification with Karpasika. 

It was a belief of the older Sinologists that Ki-pin in 
the time of Han and Wei period denoted Kashmir, and 
in T’ang period it was identified with Kapi^a®® or the 
country drained by the northern tributaries of the Kabul 
river. In the T’ang period there can be no doubt that 
Ki-pin and Kapi^a denoted the same locality.‘®® 
Sten Konow has examined in detail the identification of 
Ki-pin in Han and Wei periods specially by L4vi‘®^ who 
bases his argument on certain Chinese works which 
identify Ki-pin with Kashmir. His argument may be 
summed up as follows: In the old annals which distin- 

®« The Monuments of Sanch, Vol. I, p. 314. 

®'^ Prabodhchandra Bajfclii, Deuj; lejniqnes Sanskrit-Chinois, 
Tome II, pp. 340-46, Paris 1930. 

®8 7J., p. 347. 

®® Sten Konow; for reference, see Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 90, 91. 

1®® Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-Kie {(Turcs) occiden- 
taux. p. 62, 1903. St. Petersburg. 

J.A., IX, VI, pp. 371 ff. 
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guish Ki-pin from Kao-fu or Kabul could be a rendering 
of the Indian word Kapira comparable with Ptolemy’s 
Kaspeiria (VII, 1, 42) and Kaspeiraioi which may repre¬ 
sent Kaspira—^Kashmira. After producing impressive 
arguments based on old Chinese documents and the exami¬ 
nation of Fahien’s route to India which refers Ki-pin as 
lying towards the west of Kashmir, Sten Konow comes to 
the conclusion that Ki-pin did not imply different geogra¬ 
phical designations at two different periods but only 
denoted Kafiristan.^®® If as M. L^vi believed the original 
Indian word for Ki-pin was Kapira then it has some con¬ 
nection with Karpasika which did not indicate 
Kashmir as it is mentioned elsewhere as a separate 
geographical entity in the UfaycLnafarva (M.B., II. 48.13). 

Another interesting point brought out by M. L4vi^®® is 
the equation of Kapii^a-Kamboja. Kapi^a^®* is changed to 
Ka-bu-^a by the Tibetan translator of the Mahamayuri.*®® 
This change of Kapira to Kabusa raised the question 
which M. L6vi has discussed, whether Kapira and Kam- 
boja are not the same. In Kapira and Kamboja he finds 
an effort to render the spelling of a strange word which he 

analyses as^^ = 4-. In both the cases 

fiin t) j 

there seems to have been an aspirate in the middle f and 
z which has been left out in Sanskrit. In the G'reek name 
of Kambyses—'Ka (m) bujiya the aspirate is changed to 
sibilant. But Solinus, the copyist of Pliny^®®, calls the 
Capisa of Pliny as Caphusa, which the Delphine editors 
have altered to Capissa. Here two points should be 
marked, firstly the change of i to w as in the Tibetan 
transcription already described and the maintenance of 
the aspirate ph which disappears in the Greek spelling of 

102 76. IX, VI, p. 91. 

108 JA. II, 1923. 

104 Capisa quam diruit Cyrus, Pliny VI, 92. 

105 JA. II, p. 62. 1923. 

loe Cunningham, The Ancient Geography of India, p. 22. 
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Ka (m) bujiya-Cambyses. Is it an effort on the part of 
Solinus to render the spelling of a word with infix fh which 
has disappeared by the Sanskritisation of Kapi^a, 
Kaipboja and also Karp^a (ika)1 The form Kaphusa 
for Kapii^a which seems to be equivalent to Karpasa 
could be explained. Karpasa is equal to Kapus as in 
Marathi with the disappearance of ancient 'pha from both 
the forms substituted by the labial p; the Greek form 
however, maintains the ancient aspirate pha. The two 
aspirates appear clearly in the title of Kadphizes when 
progress brought the Kusanas from Kuei-Chuang to the 
district of Kao-fu (Kabul) in Chinese transcription. The 
title of Kadphizes is symmetrical to the title of Taksiles 
under which the king of Taksa^ila was known to the his¬ 
torians of Alexander.Both are tadrdja.^^^ The name of 
Kadphizes in Kharosthi is spelt as Kaphasa or Kapasa^®® 
on his coins found at Taxila and Levi’s interpretation of 
his belonging to Kapi^a is quite sound. 

Another alteration of Kapi^a Kamboja M. L6vi quotes 
from the RdTnMyaTUi. In the Kashmir recension*” the read¬ 
ing is Arattam KapUam Bdlhim (IV, 44, 27) which in 
Ksemendra’s Ramayanamafljari (IV, 252) become Aratta, 
Balhi, Kamboja. 

In connection with M. Levi’s theory that the Kamboja 
•and Kapi^a are the same one may offer by the way of 
suggestion only the occurrence of the initials Kam in 
Kamdesh, Kamah a river etc. Kamdesh in Kafir language 
is called Kambrom.**® The upper region of the Bashgol 
Valley is Katirgol (Lutdeh in Chitrali and Kamtoz in 
Pushtu), the middle portion is Muman (Madugal in 
Chitrali) and the lower part Kam (Kamdesh in Chitrali 


j.A. II, 1923, p. 62. 

*08 Panini, IV, 1, 174. 

*00 A.kl., 1912-13, pp. 44. 51. 

**0 For other spelling of the name see C.I. p. LXVI. 

*** Weber, RamSyana, p. 26 note. 

**8 Robertson, The Kafirs of HinduJcush, p. 21, London, 1896, 
P. ? 
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and Kamoz in Pushtu”®). Kam in Bashgoll and Kamoz 
in Pushtu seem to point to the connection of Kfifiristan 
with ancient Kamboja. 

Thus before us is placed a suggestion that Kapii^- 
Kamboja denoted the same geographical unit. To this 
may also be added Karpasika which on account of its rare 
appearance seems to be clinging to some original form 
phonetically very near to the Sanskritised form Karpasika 
when more common form as Kapi^a and Kamboja were 
being commonly used. One thing which has been made 
clear in the Mahdhharata is that though Kafiristan might 
have formed a part of Kamboja republic, its separate geo¬ 
graphical name as Karpasika is maintained. Later on 
however there was no difference between Kamboja and 
Kapi^a, as Idrisi’s Qanauj, a dependency of the Hindu 
Kings of Kabul could not be anything else but Kafiristan. 
There is another thing which deserves our attention. 
Does the word Kafir in Kafiristan denote the usual con¬ 
temptuous term in Arabic for the non-believers or does it 
signify the land of the Kapirs or some such original form 
from which the word Karpasika originated? Or is it 
possible that as Kani§ka has become Kanerka so Kapi^a 
has changed to Kafir”* (Walters, loc. cit., Vol. I, p. 124)? 
If Ki-pin transcribes some original name as Kapir as 
suggested by L^vi, then it is probably Kafiristan and not 
Kaspeiro which is nearer to it philologically. 

The gift of the Kafir country to Yudhis^hira at the 
time of the Rsjasuya were also in keeping with the 
tradition of their country (M'. B., II, 47, 7). They are 
addressed as Sudras who brought with them hundred 
thousand of slave girls, resident of the Karpasika country, 
who were brown-eyed, slender-waisted {Sydmdstanvyo), 
whose hair grew luxuriantly and who were bedecked in 
golden ornaments. They also brought the goat-skins, and 
deer-skins worthy of even the Brahmapas. It is no wonder 


”3 Jh., p. 71. 
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that the KMrs are introduced as bringing slaves. Slavery 
till very recently was very common among the Ka£rs in 
whose country the women were regularly sold as chattels. 
The gift of the goat-skins throws light on the produce 
of the land. Even till recently, and there is no reason to 
believe, that the things have changed for the 
better, the boys and poor men of Kafiristan only 
wore goat-skins. It was used by the great majority while 
raiding or hunting or when herding or watching their 
flocks. The goat-skin is a shapeless wrapper girdled at 
the waist by a leather strap. It only partially covers the 
neck and the chest and reaches half down the thighs. 

No description of the Kapii^a country without the 
Kapi^ayanl Sura”® to which Panini has devoted a whole 
Sutra is complete though it is not mentioned among the 
gifts to Yudhi§^hira. Till very recently wine was prepar¬ 
ed in Kafiristan out of grapes. The grape juice was 
obtained by an extremely simple press. It was then 
allowed to ferment in a goat-skin. The new wine was 
extremely uninviting, but when kept two or three years 
it was clear and strong.”® 

Citraka (M.B. II, 46, 21). No direction is given. 
From the Buddhist literature {AUhasdlinl, p. 350) we 
find a Cittala mountain which is also mentioned in the 
ViSuddhimagga (p. 292).”’ It may be identified with the 
modern Chitral State in Dir, Swat, and Chitral Agency 
with an area of 4500 sq. miles. It comprises the whole of 
Kashkar-bala or Upper Kashkar, i.e., the Tirich Valley, 
which runs northwards from Tirich-mir for 60 miles until 
it joins the Turikho Valley; thence the combined stream 
runs south for 40 miles through the Mulkho Valley and 
joins the Kho Valley below Mastuj. On the north stands 
Hindukush range, on the west Badaksh.an and Kafiristan, 

Robertson, loc. cit., pp. 508-9. 

118 Panini, IV, 2, 99. 

11 ® Robertson, loc. cit., pp. 558-69. 

11 ’ B. C. Law, Early Geography .... p. 41. 
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on the south Dir, and on east the Gilgit Ageniy, Mastuj 
and Yasin.“® 

Kukura M.B., lil, 46, 21; 48, 14, 15. At one place 
(M.B. II, 48, 14) they appear with the Amba§thas, 
Tark^yas, Vastrapas, Pahlavas and at the other (II, 48, 
15) with the Saundikas and Sakas. 

Kukuras were a very ancient tribe forming a com¬ 
ponent of the great Vr§ni confederation. In Megas- 
thenes“* a very uncommon description of the tribe is given. 
They are described as a tribe living in the mountains and 
having heads like dogs, they were clothed in the skins of 
wild beasts, whose speech was barking; and who being 
armed with claws, lived by hunting and fowling. Ap¬ 
parently the story has been fabricated from the word 
Kukura meaning “dog”. Pliny (VII, ii, 14-22) also re¬ 
peats the same story. They are also mentioned in the 
inscription of VM§thiputra Pulumayi issued in his 19th 
regnal year**® where they are placed with Aparanta. 

Probably they could be identified with the great Kho- 
khar or Khokhur tribe of the Panjab. They are found be¬ 
tween the Jats, Rajputs, Arains, and Cuhras, They are 
most numerous along the valley of Jhelum and Chenab and 
specially in Jhang and Shahpur districts. They are also 
found, though in smaller number on the lower Indus and 
Satlaj, especially in Lahore, also along the foot of the 
hills from the Jhelum to the Satlaj. The Khokhars of 
Gujarat and Sialkot have a tradition that they were at 
first settled at Giayh Kharana of which they were dispos¬ 
sessed by Timur, In Akbar’s time they were the principal 
tribe in Dasuya Paragana in Hoshiyarpur, and they now 
give their name to the Khokharain to a tract which 
contains some fifty villages in all but three of which 


*1* Imp. Gaz,, X, p. 301. 

Ancient India, p. 79. 

120 Uasik Cave Inscription, No. 18, Arch. Sur. of Western 
India, Vol. IV, pp. 108-9. 
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are in Kaptirthala State on the border of Dasuya 
Tahsil.'*^ 

The origin of the Khokhars is obscure. In the 
Jhelum district they claim Rajput descent from Bharat 
and Jasrat.^®* Some other Khokhars connect themselves 
with Persian Kings, specially Dahak whose descendants 
according to the Khokhar tradition were called Nagbansis. 
They also give their traditional history and mention a 
long list of kings as their ancestors.^®® What was their 
exact situation in the second century B.C. cannot 
be said. But if their traditional relationship with the 
Vrsnis is taken for granted then they may perhaps be 
placed in Hoshiarpur district which is the probable 
findspot of a solitary bilingual coin of the Vrsni republic. 
In the first century B.C. or even earlier they seem to 
have moved to the Lower Sind and Kach and Kathiawad. 

Karaskara. M.B. II, 46, 21. They are also men¬ 
tioned in the BavdhAywm Dharma Sutra (I, 2, 14). 
Baudhaycma prescribes expatiation after a visit to the 
countries of the Arattas, the Karaskaras, the Pundras, 
the Sauviras, the Vangas, the Kalingas and the Pranunas. 
They also appear in the Baudhdyana ^rautasutra (XX, 
13 (14), Apastamha (XXII, 6, 18) and the HiranyakeH 
Sutras (XVII, 6). Panini was also acquainted with 
their existence. Kdraskaro Vrksah (VI, 1, 156) means 
a tree growing in the country of the Karaskaras. The 
Karaskaras may probably be identified as a section of the 
Chitralis living in Kashqar Valley. As Citrakas probably 
represent Chitralis, we have to assume the existence of 
two states within the boundaries of modern Chitral in 
ancient times. 

Lohajangha: M.B., II, 46, 21. Again no informa¬ 
tion is available with regard to their provenance. 

Bose, loc. cit., Vol, I, p. 539. 

122 75,^ pp. i5i39-40. 

128/5., pp. 541-643. 
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Apparently they are distinguished from the Lohas who are 
mentioned with the Paramakambojas and the 9§ikas 
(M.B., HI, 24, 24). They also seem to be different from 
the Lohitas with their ten Mandalas whose country 
Arjuna conquered after Kashmir (M.B., II, 24, 16) and 
which probably was ancient Leh as pointed out by Stein. 
They may be identified with the people living in the 
Logar Valley in the south of Kabul whose principal city 
Locharna is mentioned by Ptolemy.® The word Roh was 
applied to some Afghan tribes who migrated to India and 
gave Rohilkhand or Bareilly district this nme. 

Bharukaccha : M.B., II, 47, 8. The people of Broach 
brought for presentation the Gandhara horses. Appar¬ 
ently they must have been dealing in them. Bharukaccha 
the modern Broach in Gujarat situated on the estuary of 
the Narbada was famous since the days of the Indo-Greek 
commerce, and is the same as Barygaza of the Greek 
navigators. Gandhara is of course the region about 
Peshawar. 

The Trans-Indus people. M.B. II, 47, 9-10. In 
this couplet a very crisp and to the point description 
of the states of Lasbela and Kalat in southern Baluchis¬ 
tan is given. “And the Vairamas, Paradas and Vangas 
(variant Abhirah) with the Kitavas, they who lived on the 
crops that depended on the occasional rainfall or the rain, 
they who lived in the trans-Indus country and were born 
in the land of sea-shore gardens” brought to Yudhi^^hira 
presents which will be described later on. 

Stein who explored the wilderness of MakrSn in 
recent years^®® stands testimony to the truthfulness of the 
climatic conditions of the country as mentioned in the 
Mahdbharata. He explored Kalat that once formed the 


Rdjatarangini, III, 10; Stein, Ih., Vol. II, p. SSS. 

128 Cunninghain, Anc. Geo., p. 44. 

1 *® Stein, An Archaeological tour in Gedrosia, Arch. Sur. of 
India, Memoir No. 48, Calcutta, 1931. 
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part of ancient Gedrosia, now under the control of 
Baluchistan administration. It was the scene of Alex¬ 
ander’s march through the torrid wastes of Gedrosia. The 
major part of the Kalat State is occupied by the barren 
mountain ranges stretching from north-east to west in 
parallel arcs, and gradually decreasing in height; “ The 
southernmost of them conveniently designated as Makran 
coast range overlooks the desolate shores of the Arabian 
sea. There are scattered small settlements of fishing 
folks, supported here and there by little patches of preca¬ 
rious cultivation making their living in ways not essential¬ 
ly very different from the primitive Ikhthyophagoi, whom 
Alexander’s troops met on their passage through these arid 
wastes. The valleys formed by the numerous torrents 
beds which break up this range offered nowhere chance 
for even semipermanent occupation except in Kulanch to 
the north of the road to Pasni where small villages carry 
on agriculture wholly dependent on the capricious rainfall 
of the coast. To the north this coastal range is flanked 
by the long stretched valley of Kej river continued west¬ 
ward by the Nihing valley and to the north-east the open 
drainless basin of Kolwa, it forms the economic back-bone 
of Makran. There are strings of oases along the banks 
of the Kej with feeds and date groves, irrigation is made 
by KarSzes or subterraneous canals and by cuts (Kaur-jo) 
taking off from large pools in the river bed. These retain 
water, even after the rain floods from the mountains, 
always heavy but very uncertain.The Dasht valley or 
the tract where the waters of Kej and Nihing find their 
way to meet the sea at the bay of Gwatar is important as 
wide stretches of alluvial soil are to he found on both sides 
of the river where it breaks through Gokprosh hill chain. 
Here the cultivation is carried out by rain water collected 
by embankment. The Central Makran range and 

stein, of Ib., p. 8. 

1S3 Ib, 
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Rakshashan Valley likewise offer a little place for cultiva¬ 
tion.^" 

Jhalawan contains the mountainous regions stretch¬ 
ing from the north to the south which divides the lower 
Indus Valley from Kharan and Makran. In the valleys 
dividing the ranges there gather rivers which all carry 
their drainage either into the sea like Hingol, Porali and 
Hab or else to Indus. But it is only at the time of rain- 
floods these rivers contain water along their whole course 
and these, too, only for very brief periods.^®® 

The climate is arid and the majority of the popula¬ 
tion leads a nomadic life. The springs and Kargzes are 
more widely distributed than in Makran, yet only less than 
one fourth of the total cultivated area receives irrigation. 
The rest is entirely dependent on the chance of adequate 
water being secured from the rare floods which in favour¬ 
able years descend in the torrents and river beds are being 
caught by the poorly constructed embankments from the 
slopes above the fields. In Sarawan the physical fea¬ 
tures are akin to Jhalawan. 

The State of Lasbela on the southern coast of 
Baluchistan is bounded on the north by the Jhalawan 
division of Kalat State; on the south by the Arabian Sea; 
on the east by Kirthar range, which separates it from 
Sindh and on the west by the Hala offshoot of the Pab 
range. Its eastern part is mountainous, the centre con¬ 
sists of a triangular level plain with its base on the sea; 
on the west the State has a strip of coast stretching from 
port Ormara. The Porali carries a small permanent sup¬ 
ply of water. The Hingol is another river which falls into 
the sea within the State limit. The coast line extends 
for about 250 miles and possesses two road-steads in 
Sonmiani and Ormara.^®* Its climate is like Makran. 

76., pp. 9-10. 

180 Stein, of 76., p. 12. 

1*1 76., p. 13. 

1 ** Imp. Gaz., Vol. XVI, pp. 144-45. 
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It was m such physical conditions that the races already 
mentioned inhabited. 

The first tribe inhabiting these waste-lands were 
Vairamakas (M.B., II, 47, 10) who are also mentioned 
in the MahamayurP®* (48, 1). But beyond the fact that 
they were a trans-Indus people and that their home was in 
the land where the rainfall was very scanty (M.B. II, 47,9) 
nothing is known about them in Indian literature. 
Fortunately enough in the identification of the Vairamakas 
the Greek sources come to our help. For this we must get 
ourselves acquainted with Alexander’s homeward march 
to Carmania through southern Baluchistan and his cam¬ 
paign against the country of Oroeitei (Arrian. Anab. 
VI, 21-22). On crossing the river Arabios Alexander 
marched throughout the night in a desert country, and then 
after being joined by the main body of the troops he 
penetrated the country further and came to the capital 
of the Oroeitei named Rambakia, which was the largest 
village in their domain, and as usual defeated the barba¬ 
rians, and pleased with the situation of the village decid¬ 
ed to colonise it and for that purpose left Hephaistion be¬ 
hind. Now all the classical authors place the two barbar¬ 
ian races called Arabii or Arabitoe and Oroeitei, Oritoe, 
Oraitai, Horaitai as they are variously spelt to the west 
of the Indus. Arrian (Jndika, 22) calls the country of 
Arabii as the last part of India towards the west and 
Strabo (XV, 21) calls it a part of India, but both exclude 
Oroeitei, though Curtius {Vitd,. Alex. IX, 10, 33) includes 
it in India. These Oroeitei, whose capital was Rambakia, 
have been identified by Holdich as the Hots of Makran 
with their head-quarters at Tump, and by Mockler with 
the utii of the army of Xerxes.^®* The home of the Arabii 
is located on the river Arabios, the modern Porali, which 
flows through the district of Las into the bay of Sonmiani, 


“3 J.A., II, 1915, p. 94. 

184 Baluchistan Gaz,, VII, 94. 
F. 8 
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50 miles from Karachi.*®® Cunniiigham derives the name 
Oroeitei from the river Aghor*®* and Rambagh on the 
Aghor river a place of Hindu pilgrimage v^ith the asso¬ 
ciation of Rama, with Rambakia, the capital of the 
Oroeitei in the time of Alexander. The western boundary 
of the Oroeitei is placed by Nearchus*®* at a place called 
Malana which Cunningham identifies with the bay of 
Malan, to the east of Ras Malan of the present day. 
Holdich*®® locates the sight of the ancient Rambakia at 
Khairkot situated the north-west of Liari commanding 
the Hala pass. .Whatever may be the exact position of 
Oroeitei in all probability they lived in that part of 
Baluchistan which is known as Lasbela State, perhaps 
between Porali and Hingol. 

Rambakia also lay on an important trade route. A 
route from the south of Kandhar passed through Rambakia 
and thence by road or river Porali to Oraea (in Sonmiani 
Bay), whence India could be reached by sea or through low 
mountains.*®® Leaving aside the previous identifications 
it seems probable that Rambakia is the Greek form of the 
Sanskrit Vairamaka, a race living to the west of the 
Indus. The substantival form of the Vairamaka 
must have been Viirama. The Greek spelling of the 
word simply resulted by the simple transposition of 
the initial vi in the Sanskrit spelling into the middle of 
the Greek spelling. In Sanskrit literature the Oroeitei 
seem to have been only known by the name of their capi¬ 
tal which is quite correct in view of Panini’s tadraja rule. 
The Oroeitei according to the Cambridge History of India 
were of the Dravidian stock. 

1*8 Ctumingham, loc. cit., pp. 349-50. 

*8« 76., pp. 353-364. 

**7 76., 354-356, 

1*8 Holdich, loc. cit., pp. 150-51. 

*®8 Warmington, loc. cit., p. 24, 

188 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 380, 
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Parada. M.B., II, 47, 61, 10, 48, 12. The Paradas 
are mentioned twice in the Upayanaparva. Once they 
are placed to the west of the Indus (M.B., II, 47, 9) 
and the second time their connection with the Bahlikas 
or Bactrians is indicated. They are also mentioned 
by the Mahdmdyiiri}*^ (95, 2), Varshamihira {Brhat- 
samhitd, XIV, 21) places? them with the Vokkanas and 
Bsmathas among the peoples of the west. In the 
Rdmayaim (IV, 44, 13) they are placed with the Yavanas 
and Sakas before the Bahlikas. They are also mentioned 
in the Marka'n4^yO’ Purdna (LVTI, 37). In the Hari- 
vamia (XIII, 763-64; XIV, 775—83) they are said to 
have been degraded by the king Sagara who made them 
wear long hair and that they were Mlecchas and Dasyus 
(Ib., CXV, 6440-42). Manu (X, 43-44) says that they 
were Ksatriyas who became degraded because of the 
extinction of sacred rite. Ptolemy’s Paradgne (VI, 21, 4) 
which signified all the interior country in Gedrosia could 
be equated with the Para das mentioned in the Updyana- 
parva (M.B., II, 47, 9). Nearly all the trace of the Paradas 
has however disappeared from Makran. In the centre of 
Panjgur oasis however a little above Chitkan is situated the 
Pardan-damb, the remains of which proved to consist of 
three successive stone embankments solidly constructed of 
large unhewn. The name Pardan and its ancient archaeo¬ 
logical remains may perhaps connect the place with the 
ancient PSradas.^^® 

Their association with Bahlikas or Bactrians shows 
(M.B., II, 48, 12) that here probably they could be identi¬ 
fied with the Parthians, a Saka tribe, the forerunners of 
the Saka migration of 130 B.C., who after nomadizing 
first in the plains south-east of Caspian, invaded and con¬ 
quered Parthava, the modern Khurasan (Herzfield, The 
Archaeological History of Iran, pp. 53-4). If the Para- 


J.A. II, 1915, pp. 103-104. 

1** Stein, An Archaeological tour in Gedrotia, p. 45. 
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das are the Parthians then their presence in Gedrosia 
could be explained by the long association of the country 
with the ancient Iran of Darius*** (522—486 B.C.) and 
Xerxes (486-465). 

Vahga (M.B., II, 47, 10). The variant readings are 
Tuhgi4ca and Abhirah. At first it seems that Vangai^ca, 
the reading taken as correct by the editors is wrong, and 
the correct reading should have been Abhirah, as the 
Abhiras living in the mountainous regions and subsisting 
on fish (M.B., II, 29, 9), the equivalent of the Greek 
Ichthyophagoi of the Makran coast, are known. But on 
maturer consideration the reading Vanga seems to be 
right. In the seventh century according to Yuan 
Chwang*** the Lang-Kie (ka)—Lo whose Sanskrit form 
Langar has been found by Julien and Lankar by Watters**® 
lived on the Makran coast. The country according to 
Yuan Chwang was very rich in precious substances, and 
naturally therefore its people brought jewels for presenta¬ 
tion to Yudhislithira (M.B., 47, 10). Nothing is known 
about its precious wealth to-day for the country has never 
been surveyed for its possible mineral wealth. In the 
typical Meds who live between Gwatar and Sonmiani, 
there are Meds proper who are fishermen, the Koras sea¬ 
faring men and a third section of unknown descent called 
Langa.*** The alteration of the initials in Ltog and 
Vanga, can be explained on the well known principle of 
Munda Khmer languages. As the initials Anga and 
Vanga were alternating in Eastern India, and KSmboj 
and Semboj in Cambodia in French Indo-China and Java 
the same thing was happening on another extreme corner 
of India—^the Makran coast. This could be explained on 
the basis of the existence of a substratum of Austric lan¬ 
guage in Bengal and also in as far a country as Makran. 

*** Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 3M. 

**< Watters, II, pp. 357-58. 

***75. p. 257. 

Baluchistan Gaz., VII, p. 106. 
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Kitava (M.B. IT. 47, 10). They seem to have been a* 
very important tribe of Makran, and if their identification" 
with the Kej be corect, then their importance may be gaug¬ 
ed by the fact that in the medieval period their name 
became a synonym for the whole of Makran—^Kej-Makran. 
The Kej Valley lies between Kolwa and Mand and the 
valley of Buleda. This is the Kej Makran of the Arab 
geographers. It is hemmed in all sides by high ridges. 
In the central portion there is a large irrigated area and 
but in the eastern and western portions dry cultivation is 
carried out. 

Mockler {J.A.S.B., 1895, pp. 30-36) has quoted a 
number of authorities, both Arab and Persian, to show 
that a people named Kufs or Kufij inhabited the moun¬ 
tains to the south of Kirman, to the south-east of which 
the low-lying country was inhabited by Baluchis. He has 
identified an aboriginal tribe in South Kirman who call 
themselves Kufish with the ancient Kufs of Biladhuri, 
Tabari and Ibn-Haukal. It is yet to be decided whether 
Kofish, Kofic, Kufij, Kus, Kuj, or Koj, Kui, Kec, Koc, 
Kij, Kej, Kiz, Kesh, Kash and Kush, the son of Ham, are 
similarly the variations of the same name or not (lb. p. 35). 
To this list may also be added the Kitava of the Mahfibha- 
rata. Kitava or Kaitavya are invariably mentioned with 
the IJlukas (M.B., I, 177, 20 ; 56, 23) who no doubt 
represented the Kulutas or the people of modern Kulu 
Valley—the form Kuluta (ccurring in the Sahhd'parva (II, 
24, 4) in which the learned editor has noted the variants 
Uluta, Uluka, and KauluLa. Here as well the change of 
the initial occurs on the well-known principles of the 
Munda-Khmer languages. Their companions the Kitavas 
or Kaitavyas therefore should represent the people of 

modern Suket. What relation they bore to the Kita]|^ of 

* 

—_ <■: 

,««■ 

In the Artha4alstra (p. 101) however the honey as,Vell as 
the juice extracted from the grapes are called madhu. 
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Makran it is difficult to say, probably they represented the 
same ethnic group. 

Their gifts to Yudhisthira (M.B. 41, 10-11) represent¬ 
ed fully the products of the trans-Indus country. They 
brought goats and sheep (ajdvikam), cattle and gold 
{gohiranyam), camels and asses (kharostram) wine manu¬ 
factured from fruits (phalajam madhu), and the various 
kinds of jewels. 

Camels and donkeys and sheep and goats are 
reared in Makran which enjoys a considerable re¬ 
putation as a camel breeding country. Camel breeding 
is passion with the Baluchis. Kulanch is one of the- best 
breeding grounds in Makran. Dasht is famous for its 
riding camels.The Kharan camel has also a great re¬ 
putation in Baluchistan. It is bigger than the Makran 
camel and is particularly good over the rocky country. 
There are fewer varieties the best and the commonest 
being dastal which has its forelegs white from the foot 
to a little below the shoulder.*^® 

The wine from Makran which came to Yudhisthira’s 
court was manufactured from the fruits, probably from 
the dates, though Panjgur grapes are famous and very 
cheap at the height of the season.The trans-Indus 
people also brought woollen blankets and shawls which 
probably included namdas or felt for which Kharan is 
famous.*®® The rugs of Makran however are of inferior 
quality.*®® 


Baluchistan Gaz., VII, pp. 181-2. 
Vol. VII, A, pp. 99-101. 

*»o Ih., p. 165. 

Baluchistan Gaz., VII, p. 165. 

1*3 76., Vol. VIIA, p. 116. 
i8» 76., Vol. VII, p. 222. 
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Pragjyotisa': M.B., II, 47, 11^—14. In some passages 
Pragjyotisa is called a Mleccha Kingdom (M.B., II, 47, 
12) ruled over by Bhagadatta who is spoken with respect. 
Pragjyotisa’was placed in the north (M.B., II, 23, 19- 
19), but was also considered to be in the east {Mdrkandeya 
Purdiun Vll, 44). There must have been mountains 
near his kingdom as it is called Sailalaya {Strl-parva, 
XXIII, 644). Bhagadatta recruited his troops (M.B., 
HI, 23, 19) from the Kiratas, Cinas and the soldiers who 
dwelt on the sea-coast. He is said to have lived with the 
confederacy of the kings on the Bay of Bengal (M.B., V, 
4, 11). The country of Pragjyotisa is represented by 
Assam, and probably some part of Northern Bengal. 

Bhagadatta, the King of Aissam presented to Yudhis- 
thira fleet horses (M.B., II, 47, 13), and the vessel made 
of Oiimasdra (M.B., II, 47, 14) which is probably amethyst 
and is probably the same as asmagarhha which with 
musdragalm is mentioned' as a semi-precious stone in the 
Divyamddna (IT, p. 51, 11., 24-25). In modern times the 
Indian sources of amethyst is Ceylon, though the rivers 
of India sometimes yield amethyst in the form of pebbles. 
In Pliny’s time India, however, was the most renowned 
source producing four kinds of amethyst, purple, inferior 
sapphire-coloured, very pale and wine red.*®^ The 
claim of jadeite as a^masdra also cannot be ex¬ 
cluded. Jade is known as musdragalm with its Sans¬ 
krit form masdragarhha (other forms musdragalla, musd- 
ragalva-, Pali ina(u) sd>ragalla) and Burma, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Assam which represents the ancient Prag¬ 
jyotisa, is the chief source of the supply of jadeite. 

In the Ratna Samgraha,^^^ (S. 18) the Masargarbha 
is accredited with the property to separate milk and 


164 ’Warmington, loc. cit., p. 245. 

165 Pinot, Let Lapidares Indien, pp. xvii and 197, Paris, 1896. 
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water. It is said to be dark blue or green in colour. In 
Chinese it is called Kan-che-yii or violet stone which con¬ 
nects it with amethyst* The uncertain word iyama used 
to indicate its colour may mean both green and blue and 
the stone therefore may be amethyst or jade. 

Bhagadatta’s other presents were made of swords 
with the handles made of pure ivory {§uddhadantatsar- 
unasln) (M.B., 11, 47, 1^). Sword handles {tsaravadi) 

made of the horns of rhinoceros, buffalos, the elephant 
tusks and bamboo roots or wood were common in 
Kautilya’s time {Artha^dstra, p. 111). Pragjyoti^a could 
well afford to present as many ivory handles as it liked as 
the kingdom was the home of elephants in ancient times 
as to-day. 

In the above description of the presents of King 
Bhagadatta of Pragjyotisa we are given a glimpse of the 
products of that part of the country about whose history 
our knowledge remained obscure till comparatively recent 
times. As we have pointed out, probably the Assamese 
were acquainted with jadeite, which, though its sources 
did not exist within the natural boundaries of Assam, 
must have been brought from Burma either in natural 
state or in worked form. If the jadeite came in the 
shape of vessels, then their manufacture should be attri¬ 
buted to the Chinese as we are not yet aware whether the 
Burmese at such a remote period were adept in the act 
of cutting hard-stone. There is, however, every reason 
to believe that hard-stone objects were cut locally as 
India since time immemorial has been famous for its 
hard-stone cutting industry. Ivory handles of the sword 
probably show that the ivory-carver’s art was highly 
developed in Assam at least two thousand years back. 

Dvyak^a (M.B., II, 47, 15). The land of the 
Dvyak^as can probably be identified with modern Badak- 
shan on the ground that the word Badakshan is nothing 
‘ but the Persianised form of Dvyaksa, both meaning ‘two- 
eyed’. If this identification is correct then the home of 
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the Kamboja should be placed in Tajekestan and the 
Pamirs only, and not in Badakshan as well.’®® 

Tryaksa (M.B., TI, 47, 15). Not much is known 
about the tribe. They are placed in the north-east foot 
of the Tortoise in the Markandeya Puratui^'^'^ and are 
known there as Trinetras. But the arrangement of the 
countries with India taken in the shape of a tortoise is 
purely arbitrary. Is it upper Chitral called Turikho?’®® 

Lalataksa (M.B., II, 47, 15). Again the informa¬ 
tion is very meagre. Could it be Ladakh ? Of course the 
identification is a pure suggestion and depends on Ladakh 
being the original name of the country, its Tibetan name 
being Mar- 3 nil. 

AusnTsa (M.B., II, 47, 15). The epithet without 

home {anirasnn) may suggest a wandering tribe. They 
cannot be identified. 

Romaka (M.B., II, 47, 15). The editor has chosen 
Bahukan. I however prefer the variant Romakan. 
Ruma was the name of the salt mines (Hemacandra, 
Ahhidhanacintdmani, 941) and may be identified with 
the Salt Range in the Panjab. The Salt Range itself is 
named Oromenus by Pliny’®® who notes that the 
kings of the country derived greater revenue from the 
rock-salt than from either gold or pearls. H. H. Wilson 
identifies Rumii {Savakrit-Eng. DietioTtfn-'^' with the 
Sambhar lake. In this connection it is also interesting 
to note that the Shins of Baltistan also call themselves 
Roms.’®® Probably the Romakas here denote the people 
of the Salt Range. 

Ekapada (M.B., II, 47, 16). Again the information 
is meagre. Some indication about their provenance is 

he, two and altm, eyes. 

is'f Annals of the Bhandarhnr Or. Re. 7ns., Vol. XVTT, 
1935-36, Part IV, p. 337 (i). 

188 Biddulph, The Tribes of Hininkush, p. 60. 

180 Hist. Not., XXI, 39. 

18® Biddulph, loc. dt,, p. 47. 
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found in the Digvija/ya'parva. In Sahadeva’s expedition 
to the south the Ekapadas are mentioned (M.B., II, 28, 
47) just after the Tamradvipa and Eamaka mountains 
(M.B., II, 28, 46). Now this Tamradvipa could be loca¬ 
ted somewhere in Cambay on the strength of a reference 
in the Panca-dandachatra-Prahhandha}^^ The cities which 
Sahadeva conquered in association with the country of the 
Ekapadas are Surparaka (M.B., II, 28, 43—45) the modern 
Sopara and SanjayantI (M.B., II, 47) the'modern Sanjan 
also point to the direction of the home of the Ekapadas as 
Gujarat, Kaeh and Kathiawar. They are specified as 
living in the forest {kevaldnvanavdsinah) (M.B., II, 28, 
47), which proves that they were probably the ancestors 
of the Bhils of Gujarat. Megasthenes tells us an interest¬ 
ing story about them.’®^ The Indian philosophers told 
him of the Dkupedes, who in running could leave a horse 
behind. The Ekapadas, which literally means ‘one legged’ 
of which the exact Greek transcription is Okupedes, have 
been relegated to the realm of fiction, but there is nothing 
to suggest in the information available from the Maha- 
bharata that they were not a real people. 

The above mentioned people presented to Yudhisthira 
gold and silver (M.B., II, 47, 16). But the Ekapadakas 
presented the fleet horses of multiple colours captured from 
the forests (anekavarndn dranydn grhttvd^vdnmanojavdn), 
II, 47, 18). Apparently Kach bred as good horses in 
ancient times as to-day. 

The Cinas, Hunas, 5akas and Odras (M.B., II, 47, 
19) are mentioned in a geographical order which has been 
discussed in a former section; below is given whatever in¬ 
formation is available about them. 

Cinas, (M.B., II, 47, 19). Cina in Indian litera¬ 
ture seems rather to be an ethnic term, than a geographi¬ 
cal designation. As the Chinese proper they appear in 
the Sabhdparva (II, 47, 19). They are also mentioned as 

J. A., 1923, pp. 50-61. 

102 Meg. Fragment, XXIX; Strabo XV, I, 6. 
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forming the retinue of Bhagadatta, the king of Assam 
(M.B., II, 23, 19), and here they could be taken as a 
people of Southern China or the Chins of Upper Burma 
Manu says that formerly they were Ksatriyas (X, 43, 44) 
who had lost caste. 

Hunas; (M.B., II, 47, 19). Here they are not to 

be confused with the later Hunas of the Gupta age. 
They should be identified with the Hiung-nu who lived 
in Mongolia and who in 176 B.C. drove away the Ta 
Yue-Chi from their country on the northern foot of Nan- 
Shan mountain. 

Sakas: (M.B., TI, 47, 19). In the Aranydka 
parva (M.B., III, 186, 29-30) the gakas with the Andhras, 
Pulindas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Aurnikas, gudra-AbhIras, 
are called Mlecchas, liars and false rulers. They are 
generally classed with the Pahlavas, Daradas, Kambojas, 
Rsikas and the Pa^cima-anupakas (M.B., V, 4, 15). They 
also appear in the company of the Pahlavas, Daradas, 
Kiratas and the Yavanas. (M.B., III, 48, 20). They are 
placed in the company of the Tukharas and the Kaftkas 
M.B., II, 47, 26), the gaundikas and the Kukkuras (M.B., 
II, 48, 15). The gakas may be identified with the Sai- 
Wangs of the Chinese historians, and the gaka-Murundas 
of Indian literature. Their movements have been des¬ 
cribed in a previous section. 

Odra : (M.B., II, 47, 19). The country of the Odras 
in the north-west could be located in Swat or the ancient 
Uddiyana.^®® Stein in his explorations of the Upper 
Swat discovered a fortress on the rugged hill range rising 
above the village of Udegram which is pleasantly situat¬ 
ed at the foot of the hills at a point where the fertile and 
well irrigated riverine plain attains its widest in Upper 
Swat. The fortress is known among the local Pathans as 
Raja Gira’s Castle. Stein’s explorations yielded from 
the fortress walls and other signs of human habitation.^®^ 

Stein Archaeological tour in Upper Suoat ani adjacent 
hills, pp. 34-35, Mem. of the Arch. Sur. of India, No. 42. 
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Stein recognized in Udegram the probable location 
of the Ora of Alexander’s historians.*®® He advances 
tangible arguments to prove his identification.*®*. “In 
TJdegram, a compound, in which the second part grama 
‘village’ is well recognizable, the first part Ude-(also 
heard as Udi-) is pronounced with that distinctly cerebral 
medial which to European ears always sounds like r, and 
often undergoes that change to r also in modern Tndo- 
Aryan as well as in Dardic languages. The temptation 
is great to recognize in Arrian’s ORA the Greek render¬ 
ing of an earlier form of this name Ude-, and to derive the 
latter itself from that ancient name of Swat which in its 
varying Sanskrit form Uddivana, Oddyana, has been 
recovered by Professor F. W. Thomas and M. Svlvain 
Levi’s critical scholarship from a number of Buddhist 
texts. The simplification of the double consonant dd, the 
complementary lengthening of the preceding vowel u (o) 
which would explain the long initial vowel in O R A and 
the subsequent shortening of the vowel in modern TJde- 
(when becoming an ante-penultimate in the compound Ude¬ 
gram), all these can be fully accounted for by well known 
rules affecting the transition of Sanskrit words into Prakrit 
and thence into modern Tndo-Aryans. Nevertheless, itt 
will be well to bear in mind that the nexus of names here 
described must remain conjectural until epigraphical or 
other evidence helps to establish it.’’*®* No epigraphical 
evidence has so far been available which could give us 
the ancient name of Swat. But in the Mahabharata the 
name of this country Odra is found from which the Greek 
ORA could probably be derived. This Odra also 
appears in the Ramayana (Bengali edition). M. L4vi 
discusses the other reading Paundra (western recension) 
and Pandu (unpublished MSS in Paris and Germany) and 

*«» Arrian, Anab. IV, 27. 

*«® Stein, An Archaeological tour in Upper Swat and adjacent 
hilU, p. 39. ■ 

pp. 40-41. 
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takes Pun^ra as correct reading.^®® There is no use in 
changing the reading of the Bengali recension of the 
Pamayana, as Odra also appears in the Mahabharata as 
a place name in North-Western India. Odra therefore, 
according to the evidences at our disposal, was the ancient 
name of Swat.^®® 

The Ods of Pan jab might have been emigrants from 
Swat country in ancient times, though now they hail 
from Western India and Rajputana to Panjab. They 
are vagrants and are always in search of employment on 
earth-work. In the Salt Range they quarry and carry 
stone. They have speech of their own called Odki. They 
are outcastcs. They wear woollen clothes or at least 
one woollen garment. Though Hindu they bury their 
dead. They are distributed pretty generally throughout 
the province, but are more numerous in Lahore and along 
the Lower Indus and Chenab, and least numerous in the 
hills, and sub-mountain districts. 

Vrsni: (M.B., II, 47, 19). According to the ancient 
traditions the Vrsnis should be situated somewhere in 
Kathiawar probably in the region of Dvaraka. But in 
the U'pSyana'parva they are linked with the Harahuras 
and the Haimavatas It is interesting to note in 

this connection a coin of Raja Vrsni published by Cun¬ 
ningham”^ along with the coins of the Audumbaras with¬ 
out comment. This is a coin unique in every way. The 
obverse is a pillar mounted by an animal half-lion and half 
—elephant, above which is a Nandipada. The reverse is 
an elaborate wheel. The legend in Brahmi on the obver¬ 
se and Kharosthi on the reverse is the same on both the 
sides with slight dialectic differences. According to Mon. 
A. Bergny”® the legends read as follows: 

j. A., Jan. Feb. 1918, p. 126. 

100 Por various reference to Uddlyana see, J. 4., 1915, Jan.- 
Feb., pp. 105—110. 

^^® Ibbetson, The tribes & castes of Panjah and N.W.P., p. 318. 

171 Coins of ancient India, p. 70, PI. IV, 15. 

173 7.7J.4.5., 1900, pp. 416—421. 
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Brahmi : -Vrqn (-) r (d) jajndganasya tratarasya. 

Kharo^^hi: Vr^irajdnnu {ga)—tra .... 

Mr. Allan reads the inscription as Yrsni-r{a) jajno- 
garuisya tratarasya. His suggestion is that rajdno or 
rdjajnd may be an engraver’s mistake for rdjanyo^’’^ in 
that case the legend means ‘the protector of the tribe 
Vr§nirajanya’ or ‘of the protector of Raj any a (or warrior) 
tribe of Vrsnis. The coin belongs to the first century 
B.C. and presumably it may be assigned to northern 
Panjab. It is very difiicult to point out the location 
of the ,Vr§ni tribe on the basis of a single coin which 
also shows that the republic at least in the first 
century B.C. was not such an important force. It 
is a well known fact that Kukuras were one of the 
members of the Andhaka-Vrsni confederation, and if the 
Khokharain in Dasuya Tahsil in Hoshiarpur Dis¬ 
trict be the home of the ancient Kukuras then their con¬ 
federate Vrsnis should be located somewhere in Hoshiar¬ 
pur District or near about. In this connection it is 
interesting to take note of a subsect of the Vai^yas known 
as Barah-seni which term according to the popular ety¬ 
mology means hdrah ‘twelve’, and sena ‘an army’. They 
are found chiefly in the western districts of U. P. They 
state that their original home was in Agroha.”* In the 
Pan jab they are found in Gurgaon. Curiously enough 
they are described by Rose”® as descended from the 
Chamars as their boys at the marriage ceremony wear a 
Mukufa of dhdk leaves into which a piece of leather is 
fixed. The modernised Barahseni youths write Var§peya 
after their names. Naturally our attention is drawn to 
the possibility of the Barah-senis representing the ancient 
Vfs^iis. Their modern profession need not stand in the 
way of identification with the ancient Vr§nis, a warrior 

178 Allan, loc. cit., pp. civ—^vii. 

171 Crookes, The tribes and castes of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vince and Oudh, Vol. I, p. 177. 

176 Hose, loc. cit., Vol., II, p. 60. 
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class, ils remarked by Dr. Jayaswal, it is a common 
phenomena in the career of Indian republics that when 
the republicans lost their political power they still retain¬ 
ed their commercial intelligence and thereby turned into 
traders. As examples he has quoted the Khatris of Sindh 
and Pan jab and the Arodas who were the members of 
warrior class in ancient times, but turned traders after 
the loss of their political power.”® 

Harahura; (M.B., II, 47, 19; III, 48, 21; 
farva, 65, 2430). It is included among the countries 
of the West. Among the variants given is Harahura 
which is probably correct, as it is supported by other evi¬ 
dences. In the Arthasastra (p. 133) the grape wine called 
madhu, and its varieties Kdjn.sdyana and Hdrahuraka, 
both expressing geographical denominations, are praised. 
Hemacandra (Abhidhdna-cintdmani, V, 1155) gives the 
synonyms for grapes as drdksd, mrdvikd and Hdrahurd. 
In these synonyms Gostanl and Hdra-hurd are toponymous. 
Grape is not an Indian fruit, and formerly it was sold in 
small boxes by the Afghan vendors from Kabul. When 
India was culturally connected with Khotan, the raisins of 
lOiotan could be exported to the south of the Himalayas. 
The grapes of Khotan, specially of Boghazlangar near 
K^ria, are famous even to-day. According to Grenard 
the Turf an grapes are best in the world. Likewise the 
word Harahura classed as synonymous of Gostanl by 
Hemcandra and Halayudha (II, 38) denotes the place of 
its origin. In the Dlyvijayaparva (M B., II, 29, 11) the 
Harhuras are taken as a western nation and are coupled 
with the Ramathas. Varahamihira (Br. Sam. XIV, 33) 
places the Harahura country as contiguous with the 
country of the people of the Indus basin (Sindhu-Sauvira) 
and Madra. Now Ramatha with which Harahura is 
coupled also means in Sanskrit asafoetida, the product 

Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, Part I, p. 59, fn. 

177 Qrenard, Le Turkestan et le Tibet, p. 176, in Mission 
Scientifique (Dutreuil de Bhins) dans la Haut Asie. 
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adopting the name of the country, and as asafoetida is 
produced in South Persia, Baluchistan, Afghanistan, 
Bokhara and as far south as the Chenab Valley, the 
fiamatha country should be located somewhere in these 
regions. M. L4vi gives its situation between Ghazni and 
Wakhan,”® though he has not adduced arguments in 
favour of this location. Yuan Chwang mentions as¬ 
afoetida as a product of the Helmand Valleywhich 
flowed through Tsau-ku-t’a or ancient Arachosia, but this 
country could not be Ramatha, as the original Sanskrit 
name of Arachosia was Jaguda,^®® which has also been 
mentioned with Ramatha in the Mahabhdrata (III, 48 21). 
The Ramatha country therefore may be identified with 
Kharan District of Kalat State, which grows asafoetida 
and is also contiguous with ancient Aria (Herat) and 
Arachosia (Kandhar). If these identifications be correct 
then Harahuras may be located in Herat which produces 
grapes of the best quality. Herat is famous for its grapes. 
The fruit gardens of Herat, at least in the 10th century 
were famous. These gardens were situated at a day’s 
journey on the route to Seistan.*®^ On three days’ journey 
from Herat there was a city named Karuj also famous for 
its fruit gardens. The famous Kishmish vine was grown 
there, and the far famed raisins of Herat were the dried 
grapes of these gardens which were sent to Iraq and other 
places. There was yet another garden at Malin, a day’s 
journey from Herat which produced grapes in very great 
quantities.^®® 

Now hara in the compound Harahura meaning moun¬ 
tain in ancient Iranian^®® (Old Persian, ara; Zend, hara, 
Pehlvi, har) may be expressive of the mountainous nature 
of the country. In the sculptures of Sargon’s palace at 

178 J. A., Jan.-Feb., 1918, p. 126. 

X 70 Watters, loc. cit., p. 264. 

180 76., Vol. II, p. 266. 

181 Jaubert, loc. dt., I, pp. 460-61. 

182 Ib., p. 462. 

^188 i<nd. Ant., IVII, p. 114. 
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Khorsabad, now in the Louvre Museum, certain Iranian 
cities are sculptured one of which is named as Harhar, 
which recalls modem Khalkhal.^®^ It was situated in the 
lake Urmiya region in the extreme north-west of Iran. 
Was the name of this city transferred at some later date 
to a city in west Afghanistan-Herat, Haraiva of the 
ancient Iranians and Aria of the classical authors? The 
origin of Herat must be traced from the ancient Iranian 
literature, before it could be finally identified with 
Harahura. 

Haimavatas: M. B., II, 47, 19. They are called 
the bronzed Haimavatas {krsrmnhaimavatan). Himavanta 
is quite a famous place in the Buddhist literature. Maj- 
jhima propagated Buddhism in the Himavantapadesa 
{Mahammsa, Chap. XII). It has been identified with 
some as Tibet; Fergusson identified it with Nepal. In the 
Sasasanavamsa (p. 13) it is stated to be Cinarattha. Prof. 
Rhys Davids places it in the Central Himalayas. Its 
extent (PapancasHdam, II, p. 6) is given as 3000 
'ojanas.**® In the relic caskets from Sonari and Sanchl 
the inscriptions of the 2nd century B. C. mention the Saint 
Kasapagota who is described as sava-Hemavatdcariya —the 
epithet which has been taken by scholars as a reference 
to the Buddhist saint being sent to the Himalayas 
(iHfaAammm, p. XIX). But according to Majumdar 
quotating Kern**®^ Haimavata was also a religious order of 
the Buddhists.In the classical literature one of the 
spurs of Emodos, Imaus, meaning in the native language 
snowy^®* is mentioned. In a footnote McCrindie gives the 
variants of Emodos, as Emoda, Emodon and Hemodes. 
Lassen derived the name from Haimavata. If this be so 


184 Herzfeld, Arch. History of Iran, p. 14, Fig. 4. 

185 B. C. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 27. Lon¬ 
don, 1932. 

1*8 Mannual of Buddhism, p. 111. 

1*1 Sdnchi, Vol. I, p. 292. 

18* Meg. Fw/;. Ivi, Pliny, His. VI, 21, 8—23,11; 
HcCrindle Ancient India, pp. 131-132. 
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Hemodos would be the correct form, Imaus represents the 
Sanskrit Himavata. The name was applied at first by the 
Greeks to the Hindukush, and the Himalayas, but in the 
course of time transferred to Bolor Bange. This chain, 
which runs north and south was regarded by the ancients 
as dividing northern Asia into Skythia extra Imaus and 
it has formed for ages the boundary between China and 
Turkestan. 

The representatives of the countries mentioned 
above broubht with them the products natural to their 
countries. The first item on the list is ten thousand black¬ 
necked heavily built donkeys (M. B., II, 47, 21) {krma- 
grlmnmahakaydn), which could cover a distance of hund¬ 
red kronas {Satapatinah) and whose breed was famous all 
over the world (diksu viSrutdn) and who were also well 
trained (vinttdn). That no stigma was attached to the 
donkeys in those days is shown by the fact that the 
maternal uncle of Bharata, at the time of the departure of 
his nephew to Ayodhya presented to him fast going 
donkeys (Ramdyarm, II, 70, 23, Bombay Ed.), 

The second item on their list of presents consisted 
of fabrics manufactured in Vahlika and Cina {vdhllcina- 
samudhhavam) (M.B., II, 47, 22), which were of appro¬ 
priate measurements, of good colours, and pleasant to 
touch {pramdTUirdgaspariddhyam). The fabrics made of 
wool {aurmm), of the rahku goat’s hair {rdiikamnC) of 
silk (kltajam) and of fibre (pattajam), all made their 
appearance in the presents. Here the adjective rdhkam 
needs some explanation. The word rariku is usually 
explained in the dictionaries as *a deer’ {rdfikavam 
mrqaromajam, AmarakoSa, II, 6, 111). But the rafiku 
explained as a deer is not correct as no fine cloth was ever^ 
woven out of deer’s wool. It should be identified withj 
the Rang goat which flourishes in the steppes of the high 
Pamir plateau. It affords a very fine shawl-wool. 

1*9 Wood, A Journey to the Source of the Orus, Now Ed., 
1872, the IntroduotoTU Exsav hy Yule—The Geography and 
'^istory of the Upper Waters of the Oxus, p. LVII. 
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From the rahku goat’s wool rahkava kata or felts were 
also prepared (M.B., TTI, 225, 9). It should also be 
noted that the Indians in this period were also acquaint¬ 
ed with the Chinese silk which came to India through 
Bactria. The appearance of Chinese silk even at such 
early period in the Indian market need not cause any 
surprise. A piece of Chinese silk with a trader’s memo¬ 
randum written on it in Brahmi, which was discovered at 
a ruined watch-station on the old Chinese Limes, is a 
strong argument in favour of the view that traders from 
India coming for silk, had already reached the limes in 
the latter part of the first century B.C.^®® 

The third item on the list of presentations consisted 
of felts {kuttlkrtam) (M.B., II, 47, 23), thousands of 
lotus-coloured woollen garments (kamalahham sahas- 
ra§!ah), and other textile pieces of smooth texture not 
manufactured from cotton (.^lakmam vastramakarTMsam) 
which probably shows that they were made of wool or 
silk, lamb pelts (dvikam) for which Eastern Afghanistan 
is famous even to-day and other soft skins. The high 
quality of the Chinese hides and furs were maintained even 
as late as the first century A.D. The Periplus says that 
the Chinese hides and furs were exported from Babricon^®^ 
on the Indus. Pliny^®® says that the dyed skins obtained 
from the Chinese were most valuable of the coverings fur¬ 
nished by animals. In the opinion of Warmington they 
were partly of Indian and Tibetan and partly of Chinese 
origin.^®® The presents probably included as the adjec¬ 
tive kamaldbhaih implies the gaily coloured rugs of 
Upper Swat. The Mahdvamiajnfaka (Jat. 493) flV, 
352, 1. 15) mentions among the articles of great value 
such as gold, silver, pearls, beryls, the cloths from Ka^i 

100 gir A.. Stein, Ada Major, Hirth Anniversary Volume. 
1923. pp. 367—72. 

Schoff, The Pedphis of the Eryfhrcan Sea, 39, 6. 

192 Pliny, Nat., His., XTT, 31; XXXTY, 145. 

108 Warmington, loo. mt., pp. 157—159, 

F. 4 
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and Uddiyana kamhala. At TorwS,! even to this day 
are produced all the closely woven and gaily but tastefully 
coloured woollen blankets that India knows as Swati 
rugs. They are made by the womenfolk in the side 
valleys of Chilli-dara, which descends to Churrai from 
the high sno'wy peaks towards Kana and Duber on the 
east and to some extent also in other small valleys of 
Torwal.^** 

In the fourth item of the list of presentations are in¬ 
cluded various weapons produced in the AparSnta coun¬ 
try (M.B., IT, 47, 24). Aparanta here should not be 
understood as Konkan country mentioned in the Nasik in¬ 
scription,^®® and in Junagadh inscription of Rudra- 
daman*®® which according to Bhagwanlal Indrajit could 
be identified with Sopara in the Thana District, the most 
important port of Aparanta.^®'' Here Aparanta has the 
same geographical import as mentioned in Anoka’s in¬ 
scriptions. In V Rock Edict at Gimar the Aparantas 
are placed by the side of the Yonas, Kambojas, Gandharas 
and the Rstikas. These were the states outside the 
empire of Aioka^®® and were counted as the porth-western 
tribes. In the description of the Aparanta country given 
in the Divydvadsna (p. 19, 11. 19—25) the products of 
Aparanta are generally felts and skins. In the same 
passage we are told that there were many tribal republics 
in the Aparanta country which goes very well with the 
identification of Aparanta country in Ai^oka’s inscription 
with the various tribes living in the north-western fron¬ 
tier of India. In the Mahdhhdrdta {BMsma/parva, IX, 
355) a people of this name are mentioned. Aparanta also 
appears in the Mdrkan4eya Purdna (LVII, 36) as the 

Stein, On Alexander's track to the Indus, Lend., 1929, p. 

89. 

1 B 6 Arch. Sur. of Western India, IV, p. 109. 

i®« Ind. Ant., Vol. LVII, p. 262. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. XV, p. 274, and note 3. 

«« CII, I, p. 10. 
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H^e of a people living on the western border. Cun¬ 
ningham was inclined to place them in northern Sind 
and part of western Kajputana,^®® 

Now coming to the weapons of the Aparanta country 
they consisted of sharp and long swords, scimitars and short 
spears {;n,Uitanscaiva dlrghdsinrs^iia,ktiparaivadh&i) and 
sharp edged battle-axes (parasunHtdn). It is a well known 
fact that even today the tribal people of the North-West 
Frontier are expert black-smiths, and even with the most 
crude instruments at their disposal they are able to forge 
guns which are notable for their accuracy of construction. 
It seems they were equally famous in ancient times in 
the manufacture of good weapons. 

In the fifth item on the list of presentations (M.B., 
II, 47, 25) thousand and one kinds of precious stones 
(ratndni ca sahasraAah), wines (rasdn) and perfumes 
{gandhdn) are included. In the absence of any detail we 
are unable to say what kinds of jewels are intended. 
But the mention of perfumes at once points to the musk, 
though it has not been specified. The musk-deer inhabits 
the Himalayas above 8000 ft. from Gilgit eastwards ex¬ 
tending to Tibet, North-Western China and Siberia. 
There are three grades of musk, the most valued coming 
from China, the second-grade from Assam and Nepal 
and the least-valued from Central Asia.-®® Apparently 
the best Chinese musk is implied here. 

In the Mahabhdrata (II, 47, 26) the Sakas, Tukharas 
and Kankas as well as hairy {loma^dh) and horned men 
{irhginonardh) are mentioned. Much has been said about 
the Sakas and the Tukharas previously and the inform¬ 
ation need not be repeated here. 

Kanka (M.B., II, 47, 26). They may be identified 
with the Kang-ku of the Chinese historians. After es¬ 
caping the captivity of the Hiimg-nu Chang K’ien 

i®9 A.S.B., Vol. XIV, pp. 136,137. 

200 Watts, Dictionary of the Economic products of India, 

S. V. Deer. 
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reached Ta Yuan who gave him safe conduct on postal 
roads to Kang Kii, and Kang Kii sent him on to Ta 
Yue-Chi.®®^ The Kang-Kli or Sogdhiana (Bokhara and 
Samarkand) is placed by Chang Kien to the north-west of 
Ta Yuan (Ferghana) at an approximate distance of two 
thousand Us. “It is also a country of nomads with 
manners and customs very much the same as those of Ytie 
Chi. They have eighty or ninety thousand archers. 
The country is co-terminus with Ta Yiian. It is small. 
In the south it is under the political influence of the Yiie- 
Chi; in the east under that of Hiung-nu.”^®^ 

There is also a tribe of Ja^s in the Panjab called 
Kang. This tribe is chiefly located in the angle between 
the Beas and Satlaj, though they have crossed the latter 
river into Ambala and Ferozpur and are found in small 
numbers all along its banks and even on the Lower Indus. 
Their tradition is that they came from Garh Ghazni. 
The Kangs are said to claim descent from the Solar 
B&jputs of Ayodhya through their ancestor Jogra father 
of Kang.®°® What exact comiection they bear to the an¬ 
cient Kahkas, a Scythian tribe, it is difficult to say. 
Perhaps, they migrated to India after the Sakas had 
established themselves there. 

Lomaiah ^fiigino nara^: (M.B., II, 47, 28). No 
fabulous beings are intended. Apparently they are some 
l§aka tribes in absolute state of barbarism wearing skins 
with the hair turned upwards and horned-head-dresses— 
a costume adopted by the Tibetan dancers even in present 
days. The primitive mode of living of Saka tribes is 
impressed by Ptolemy (VI, 14). 

The Sakas, Tukharas and Kahkas presented fast-going 
horses {maJtagaman) which could cover great distances 
{duragama/n). There are innumerable references to the 
superior quality of the horses bred in the north of the 


201 JAOS, 1917, p. 94. 

203 76., j>. 96, 

208 Ibbetson,, he. cit., p. 288. 
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Oxus. Emperor Wu-ti of China wanted to possess Fer¬ 
ghana horses, the most famous being from the city of 
Ir-shi. The Emperor’s request was however disregarded 
by Ta Yuan people. The ambassador who was sent to bring 
the horses was also killed. Incensed at this, the Emperor 
sent Likuang-li with the title Ir-Shi-Tsiang-Klin (General 
Ir-Shi) in 104 B.C. This campaign ended in failure. The 
second campaign was, however, successful and Yiian had 
to give the horses. The Chinese army took away several 
dozens of superior horses, besides more than three hundred 
stallions and mares of inferior qualty.^®^ Burnes in his 
travels to Bukhara praises the horses of Turkestan and 
the countries north of the Hindukush. The Turkoman 
horse is a large and bony animal, but its lack of beauty is 
compensated by its strength and endurance. In Balkh 
the tradition was current that these horses had descended 
from Eaksh, the famous horse of Rustam. A detailed 
description about their manners of rearing, prices, methods 
of training may be found in the chapter ‘Horses of 
Turkestan,’ in Burnes’ work.‘^“® 

The gifts brought by the kings of Eastern region of 
India: (M.B., II, 47, 28-30). 

In the first category may be placed various 
kinds of furniture and carriages (M.B., II, 47, 
28). There were valuable chairs {asandni mahar- 
Mni), sedan chairs (^ananl) and beds {§ayanani) inlaid 
with jewels, gold and ivory {mani-kancana^citrdni 
gajadantama/ymii ca).“®“ Then there were various kinds 
of chariots (M.B., II, 47, 29) {ratham^ca vividhdkar&n), 
furnished with gold fittings {jdtaru'pa'pariskrtdn) and 
covered with tiger-skins {vaiydghrofarivdritdn), and 


2o*JAOS, 1917, pp. 111—113. 

205 Burnes, Tramels into Bukhara, V^ol. 11, pp. 271—277, 
Lend. 1834. 

^ojijdtaka, Vol. V, p. 302, Gdthu, 37; VI, p. 223, G. 964. 
The ivory inlays in the royal chariots are mentioned even by 
Jatdkas. 
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yoked with well trained horses.In’ the second cate¬ 
gory of gifts are mentioned the nardca and the ardha- 
naroca arrows and many varieties of weapons, variegated 
^elephant coverings {vicitrdmica yaristornMn), innumerable 
kinds of precious stones (M.B., II, 47, 30) whose names 
however are not enumerated. By the foregoing details it 
is easy to form an idea of the high craftsmanship of the 
artisans of the eastern U.P., Bihar and Orissa so often 
alluded to in the Buddhist literature. Ivory which has been 
mentioned as an inlay of the furniture and the carriages 
was exported to Rome for ornament and decoration from 
the earliest times, and in the historical times Indian and 
African ivory satisfied the Roman demand. The region 
about Dorsarene (Otrissa) produced the best ivory.®®® 

Upayanaparvan (Chapter 48) 

The tribes described in the M.B., II, 48, 2-3 lived 
on the river Sailoda (M.B., II, 48, 2) which is represent¬ 
ed as flowing between the Mt. Meru and Mandara. The 
klcaka bamboos growing on her banks as poetically 
expressed afforded shelter to those tribes. The loca¬ 
tion of 8ailoda is of great importance for the identi¬ 
fication of various tribes living on its banks. It is 
also mentioned in the Rdmaywna {Kiskindhdkanda 
XLIV, 75—79). Sailoda or Sailodaka according to the 
Matsya Pnrdncb (CXX, 19—13) rises at Mt. Aruna which 
is situated to the west of Kailai^a, and which flows into the 
Western Sea. In the Markaiideya Puram, (LV, 3) Sitoda 
(Sailoda) is placed on the west of the Mt. Meru. The 
situation of Meru-Mandara is however uncertain 
Pargiter has placed Sailoda in western Tibet {Markamd^yO' 
Pura/n^, p. 351). The bearing however takes us to the 
north and to the Karakorum or Mustagh skriting to the 
north of which is the Chinese Turkestan. At the point 

2 ®'^ JataJca, V, p. 369, Gathas 49—50. It is interesting to 
note that even in the Jataka stories the chariots with tiger-shins 
are mentioned. 

2 « Warmington, ho. oit., p. 164. 
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where Shyok River descends to the south, facing it towards 
the north the Raskam or Yarkand flows through the same 
mountain. The Yarkand River which is also called 
Zarafshan and which is called Sito®®® by the Chinese, flows 
closely at the northern foot of the Karakoram dividing it 
from the Kun-lun mountains. To the east of Yarkand 
River is Tibet and to the west Pamirs. Perhaps, though 
one can never be sure this Si-to represents the Sailoda of 
the Mahabharata. If our identification be correct than 
Meru becomes Karakoram and Mandara the Kun-lun 
ranges. 

Khai^a: (M.B., 48, 3.) The Khavas are well known 
to the student of Sanskrit literature. In Nepal the 
Gurkhas are designated as Khasa and their language is 
Khasa or Parbatiya. In the south and west of Kashmir 
the hill regions are occupied by Khavas. Their settle¬ 
ment extended as shown by numerous passages of the 
Rajataranginl in a wide semi-circle from Kastawar in 
south-east to the Vitasta Valley in the west. The hill 
states of Rajapuri and Lohara were held by the Khasa 
families. The Khasas are identical with the present 
Khakha tribe to which most of the petty chief in the 
Vitasta Valley below Kashmir and in the neighbour¬ 
ing hills belong.®^® According to M. Sylvain Iv4vi®^^ 
Khasa or Kha^a does not indicate any particular tribe, 
but a number of semi-Hinduised tribes inhabiting the 
Himalayas. But in Central Asia the name has a special 
significance. The Lalitavistara mentions Kha^a writ¬ 
ing which was in vogue between the countries of Dardi- 
stan and China on the upper course of the Indus, and the 

20 ® According to Cosmos, the Sita is the modem Taxartes 
(JASB, 183d, p. 282). It rises in the plateau south of Issyk-kul 
lake in the Thatan-Shan. Jaxartes is also called Sir-Daria, and 
Sir is evidently a corruption of Sita according to Dey. Siti is 
also idetnified iwith the river Yarkand or Zarafshan. They, how¬ 
ever, prefer Sita’s identification with Jaxartes (Nnndo Lai Dey, 
The Geographical Dictionarif^ of Ancient and Mediaeval India, p. 
187, 2nd ed. Lond., 1927). 

2^® Stein, RajdtaraAgini, tr. Vol. II, p. 430. 

811 BEPEO, Vol. IV,’ p. 566. 
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frontiers of China proper. Jfi&nagupta who trans¬ 
lated the life of Buddha between 589—618 glosses the 
word Khasa with Chou-le, i.e., Kashgar. In the- Tang 
period the equivalence of Khai^a and Chou-le is uniform¬ 
ly admitted.®^® Khasa in the V'paycma'parva are quali¬ 
fied by the adjective ekaiana (variant ekdsana) which pro¬ 
bably means that they were settled as opposed to other 
wandering tribes. 

Jyoha: (M.B., II, 48, 3.) Nothing is known about 
the Jyohas who were equally well settled in the same 
region as Khavas. However it is interesting to note that 
a large 'pargana in Almora Tahsil with its northern 
boundary as Tibet is named Johar and is chiefly inhabit 
ed by the Bhotias.®^® Nothing is known about the origin of 
the name Johar, perhaps it was from very early times 
occupied by the migrating Jyohas who gave their name 
to the Tahsil, but this cannot be said with any certainty 
in the absence of other proofs. 

Dirghavenu : (M.B., II, 48, 3.) The Dirghavenus as 
opposed to the Khavas and Jyohas lived in a dispersed 
condition as the adjective pradardh suggests. Perhaps 
they were a wandering tribe. Nothing further is known 
about them. 

Pa^upa: M.B., II, 48, 3. They were possibly a 
wandering tribe of herdsman, akin to the modern Kirghiz. 

Kuninda: (M.B., II, 48, 3.) Apparently they were a 
very widely diffused tribe as they are also mentioned in 
the Tarai forests near Haradwar (M.B., III, 141, 25) 
where they lived in hundreds of groups {Kuiiindd-§ata- 
sa'ihkvlam). Apparently the forest country of Subahu 
abounding in elephants and horses was a veritable haven 
of the aborginal tribes because here rubbing shoulders 
with the Kunindas also lived Kir§.tas and the Tanganas 
(/6. Ill, 141, 25). The Kunindas, also Kulindas are 
referred to several times in the epics and the Puranas 

667, also see J. A., Jan.-Feb., 1916, p. 100. 

Almora DiOrict Gaz., p. 049. 
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{MS,rka'n4eya Purama,^ Pargiter, p. 316). In Arjuna’s 
expedition to the north the first power which he met and 
defeated (M.B,, 23, 13-14) were the Kunindas. Vfig- 
bhat^ in his Kdvydnu§dsana, which is copied by Hem- 
candra {KavydnuSdsana, 127) gives the name of a mountain 
as Kalindendra {Himdlaya^Jalandhara-Kalindendra- 
Kila . . . farvatdh). It is curious to note that the form 
given by Ptolemy (VTI, 1, 42) Kulindri (n6), presents the 
same alteration between Kuninda and Kulinda. He places 
the Kulindring above the source of Beas, Satlaj and 
Yamuna and the Ganga. Brhatsamhitd (X'lV) gives 
variations of the same name. Kern has adopted the 
leading Kaunlndra in preference to Kaulinda and Kau- 
lindra. In the newly edited 'parvans of the MaMbhdrata 
from the Bhandarkar Institute. Poona, though the edi¬ 
tors have adopted Kiininda as the correct text Kulinda 
as a variant has always been noted down (M.B., II, 23, 
13; 48, 3; HI, 141, 25). At another place in the Dig- 
vijayaparm (M.B., II, 23, 14) the alteration between 
Kulinda and Pulinda are noted. Kulinda, Pulinda—an 
ethnic pair, are differentiated by the initial K and P. This 
process is unknown to Indo-European or Dravidian but a 
characteristic of Austric languages. 

Pulindas are mentioned in the Aitareya Brdhmwm 
(VII, 18) as a class outside the influence of the 
Aryans and placed with the Andhras, Pundras, Sabras 
and Mutibas. They are also found in the Rock Edict 
XIII of A^oka as a people on the frontier. Pulin¬ 
das occupied the middle portion of the Deccan {Mdrkan- 
^eya Purdna, (VII, 47), where apparently they had a 
city named Pulindanagara which was conquered by 
Bhima (M.B., II, 26, 4). Their kinordom was situated 
in the massif of the Vindhya {Brhatkathd SlQkasamgraha, 
rv, 22). In the Buddhist literature they were consider¬ 
ed as low people {nlcakula), barbarous {mlecch<£) and a 
frontier tribe (jpratyantajanapada) {Mahdisyutpatti, 188, 


S. L4vi, J.A., 1926, p. 30, 
F. 6 
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15). In the Artha^tra (3rd Ed., p. 45) the PulindaB 
with VSgurikas (trappers), Sabaras, Candalas and other 
wild tribeis were expected to keep watch over the state. 
Ptolemy (VII, 1, 64) describes the Poulandai by the 
epithet agriphogai “those who lived on wild fruits”. 
Their location is well defined. They lived in the interior of 
Lata, in Bharukaccha, in Ujjain and the source of 
Godawari, i.e., on the high land of Satpura, Vindhya and 
Aravalli. 

There is as yet another alteration of Kulinda-Pulin- 
da in Bhtilinga. Pliny (VI, 20) names the latter as 
Bolingae among the people living far from Indus. 
Ptolemy (VII, 1, 69) places the Bolingai to the east of 
the Vindhya on the right bank of the Son River. Panini’s 
gapapHtha takes notice of Bhauliftgi several times (II, 4, 
59; TV, 1, 41; IV, 1, 173). They formed one of the com¬ 
ponents of the Salva federation {Candravrtti, II, 4, 103). 
l§3lvas according to Pargiter {Mdrkandeya Pv/raryi, p. 
349) lived in the neighbourhood of Kura and Trigarta at 
the western foot of the Aravallis. 

So far we have studied the Kuninda (Kulinda), 
Pulinda, and Bhulinga trimuvarate who belonged to the 
same ethnic stock. The Kunindas, however, have left us 
ft ins. On these coins only the form Kuninda appears. 
Their coins may be divided into two groups one about the 
first century B.C. and the second three centuries later. 
The first variety bears the legend rdjnah {rand) Kunimdasa 
or {sya) Amoghabhutisa; the second type gives the title Siva 
only. The Kuninda coins have been found in the district 
Hoshiarpur, Ludhiana and Jwalamukhi in the Panjab, 
and Saharanpur in the United Provinces. The distri¬ 
bution of these coins shows that the Kunindas occupied a 
narrow strip of land at the foot of the Siwalik Hills 
between the Jamuna and the Satlaj and the territory 
between the upper courses of the Beas and the Satlaj. 

SIS Allan, A cataloffue of the Jndum Coins in the British 
Mwewn, p. cl„ liondon, 1936. 
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Tangana: (M.B., II, 48, 3.) The Tahganas are men¬ 
tioned with the Kiratas and Kunindas as inhabiting the 
Tarai region in the kingdom of Subahu (M.B., III, 141, 
24-25) in the mid-Himalayas. They are mentioned at 
another place (M.B., III, 48, 21) as a western people and 
linked with the Jaguda, Ramatha, Strirajaya and 
Muii^a. In the Mdrkmdeya Purdna (LVII, 41) they 
are named as Tuhganas, though the Vdyu'purd'm (XLV, 
120) knows them as Tahganas. Like other hill tribes 
they fought with stones and were skilled in slinging stones 
{Dronafarva, CXXI, 4835-47). Ptolemy (VII, 11, 13) 
speaks of the domain of the G (T) angnoi as lying over along 
the Ganges on its eastern side and further to the north 
and through whose domain flowed the river Sarabos. The 
reading has been changed to Tanganoi by St. Martin 
{Etudes . . . pp. 327-328), and this correction is prob¬ 
ably based on the authority of the Mahahhdrata mention¬ 
ing the Tanganas in the mid-Himalayan region. They 
perhaps occupied the regions along the eastern bank of 
the Upper Ganges. Their territory probably stretched 
from the Ramganga River to the Upper Saryu which is 
the Sarabos of Ptolemy. Their situation cannot be pre¬ 
cisely defined in this region, as none of their cities Sapalos, 
Ileorta and Rhappha has been identified. But there 
cannot be any doubt that the Tanganas also occupied the 
Kashgar area in Central Asia if our identification of the 
Sailoda River is correct. The Tungans of Central Asia 
came to limelight when their rebellion in Sin-Kiang 
Province of China was suppressed by the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment. It seems that they are the descendants of the 
ancient Tanganas mentioned in this area. 

Paratanga^a: (M.B., 11, 48, 3.) It seems that ethn¬ 

ically the Paratanganas or [Further—Tahganas were 
connected with the Tahganas. Some very pertinent clues 
about their location are found in the Anabasis of Arrian 
(IV, ^). After capturing the rock of Choriene Alexan¬ 
der went himself to Bactria, but despatched Krateros 
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with 600 of the companion cavalry, and a force of in¬ 
fantry consisting of his own brigade and that of Foly- 
sperchon and Attalos and that of Alketas against Kata- 
nes and Austanes the only chief left in the country of 
Paraitakenai, the other forms of the name Paraitakai is 
also noted (w^rian Ill, 19; Strabo, XVI, 836). In a 
footnote®*® McCrindle explains that the country of Paraita¬ 
kenai was located in a part of the mountainous country be¬ 
tween the upper course of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. 
Parai in Paraitakenai as a Greek effort to pronounce 
the Sanskrit 'parvata is not convincing. The people are 
clearly the Paratahganas of the Mahabharata. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that a tribe of the same name occupied 
a part of Media (Herodotus, I, 10). The lower Helmand 
Valley was also known as Paraitakene before it became 
Sacastene.®*^ Kippert’s ‘Asia’ identifies Karategin with 
Paraitakenai though Yule is not sure of the identifica¬ 
tion.®*® Henry Yule proved that the great silk route to 
China from the Oxus to the Alai which passed through 
the valley of Komedai through which ascent towards 
.Irnaos is said to have led—could be no other than Kara¬ 
tegin, the valley of Surkhab. The Kara tegin and the 
Surkhab Valley and its eastern continuation, the triangle 
of the Alai offer in fact the easiest line of communica¬ 
tion from the Oxus to the Tarim basin.®** Kara tegin is 
inhabited by the people of Turkish stock since early times, 
though they were being slowly ousted out by the Tajiks 
from Darwaz and from tracts to the west when Stein 
visited them.®®® 

Pipilika gold: (M.B., II, 48, 4.) The Khavas, Jyo- 
has, Dirghavenus, Pa^upas, Kunindas, Tanga^as and 

216 McCrindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander the 
Great, p. 67. 

Tam, loc. cit., p. 96. 

*1* J. Wood, loc. cit., pp. LXX-LXXl. 

Stein, On the Ancient Central Asian Traohs, p. 293, 
Lond., 1933. 

**« Ih., 327. 
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the ParataAga^as (M.B., II, 48, 3) presented to Yudhi§- 
thira heaps of 'pi'pUika gold measured by dronas (jars)— 
the gold which was presented (varadattam) to them by 
the Pipilikas. Another variant uddhritam yat may 
mean that the gold was dug from the earth by the Pipili¬ 
kas. The mention of ftpUika gold at once brings the 
recollection of the ant-gold of the Greeks, Romans, 
Turks and Arabs, etc. Herodotus (III, 102—105) says 
that the gold-digging ants belonged to Kashmir and 
Afghanistan. Megasthenes (fragment, XXXIX) places 
them on the eastern border of Derdai or the Darada coun¬ 
try. Strabo (XV, 1, 44) and Pliny (VI, 22; XI, 36), men¬ 
tion the Daradas despoiling gold from ants; Aelian (de 
Nat. An., Ill, 4) makes the river Kampylinus the limit 
of the ant country. PipUika gold has been defined as 
Tibetan gold. The gold district in Tibetan history was 
known as Sarthol, and Thok Jalung, Rudok, Thok Nianmo 
and Thok Sarlung, etc., the chief gold producing 
centres are situated in the same district.One view 
holds that probably the Tibetan gold miners could be 
identified with the gold ants. Accoiding to Herodotus 
(III, 102—105) the ant-gold country was a desert; Strabo 
(X.V, 1, 44) makes them live on mountain plateaus. This 
is true of the countiy where gold is mined in Tibet. It 
is only in fact in the country north-east of the branch of 
Indus called Singh-gi-Kiamba that the gold fields men¬ 
tioned above are found. And in this respect Singh-gi- 
Khamba reminds the way in which the river Kampylinus 
is mentioned by Aelian {de Nat. An., Ill, 4). 

The Tibetan mines are situated at 16,330 ft., and as 
the cold is intense the miner at Thok-Jalung wear fur. 
They not only work underground, but their small black 
tents made of a felt-like material manufactured from the 
hair of the Yak are set in a series of pits, seven or eight 
feet below the ground surface with steps leading down 
into them. Megasthenes (Strabo XV, 1) mentions that 


Ant., IV, pp. 282—^286. 
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the ants excavated the earth in winter which they heaped 
at the mouth of the pits like moles. The same statement 
is repeated in Pliny (XI, 36). It is a remarkable fact 
observed at Thok-Jalung that in spite of the severity of 
cold and snowy blizrards the miners prefered to work 
in winter as the frozen soil then stands well.““ The 
Tibetans often wear Yak-skin with the horns intact, 
this explains the presence of ants bom in the temple of 
Hercules at Erythrae (Pliny XI, 36). 

It has also been suggested that the name of ant-gold 
arose from a confusion of the name of a Mongolian tribe 
with the Mongolian word for oxA-Shirai-ghol and 
ShirgoL^^* The name ‘ant-gold’ came with the gold and 
the name is known to the Mongolian and Tibetan 
sagas, and that it was the Siberian gold.®®® According 
to Tarn®®® the name of the ant-gold was derived from the 
folk-tales in which the ant-king and his subjects to help 
the hero collect for him a mass of little grains of something 
he cannot collect himself and in support of his argument 
he quotes two ant stories.®®’ This mythical name was given 
by the middleman to conceal the true origin of gold. His 
strong opinion®®® that the Indians did not know gold min¬ 
ing is however entirely unwarranted by facts, as the 
Artluii&stra (pp. 89, fi) not only mentions the various 
sources of gold, but prescribes elaborate formulas for its 
refinement. 

It is difficult to say whether the ant-gold came from 
Tibet or Siberia, as the argument on both sides are quite 
strong. The gold measured by jars (M. B-, {El, 48, 4) 
however proves that it was in the form of dust and not 

«*7nd. Ant., IV, p. 230. 

228/6., p. 231. 

224 B. liEufer, Die Sage, von der goldgrabenden Ameisen, 
T'oung Poo, XX, 1908, p. 461. 

220 /6., p. 429. 

22« Tarn, he. cii., p. 107. 

227 Francke, A$ia Major. I, 1924, p. 67. 

228 Tam, loo. ait., p. 108. 
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bars. It also proves that it was probably obtained from 
the river washings or from the pits dug in the soil contain¬ 
ing gold dust. In any case the Khai^as and other tribes 
seem to have been the middlemen in selling the gold to 
India. 

The other mountain tribes, besides Khavas etc., 
brought black and white Yak tails (M.B., II, 48, 5).®*® 
Mirza Muhammud Haidar in his Tarikh-i-Rashidl (16th 
century) while describing Tibet says that the Tibetan 
traders along with other merchandise consisting of Chinese 
goods, musk, borax, porcelain, gold and shawls, also bro¬ 
ught Yak-tails®*® {qutjois). 

Those mountaineers {p&rvdteyali) (M.B., II, 48, 7) 
also brought honey (ksaudra) obtained from the Himalayan 
flowers which was very tasteful (bahu svadu) (M.B., II, 
48, 5) and the garland made of Ambu flowers (a kind of 
Andropogon) from the Uttara Kuru country (/&., 48, 6) 
and the powerful herbs from the north of Kailasa. 

The Uttara Kurus who play a somewhat mythical 
part in the Mahabharata and later literature, are still a 
historical people in the Vedic period. In the Aitareya 
Brahmma (VIIII, 141) they are located beyond the 
Himalayas (jparena Himavantam). Zimmer places the 
Uttara Kurus in the Northern Kashmir the view with which 
Keith and Macdonell agree.®*^ In the Bhtsma/parva (VII, 
114) the Uttara Kuru country is said to be inhabited by 
the Siddhas, The trees bear sweet fruits and are always 
laden with fragrant flowers. They also yield milk, food, 
clothes and ornaments. The ground is covered with 
precious stones and golden sand. All the seasons are 
charming. The tanks are always brimming with the 

22® Ind. Ant. XXXI, pp. 443-444. 

280 Baverty, Tihhat three hundred years ago, JASB,‘ 1985, 
p. 9. 

281 Yedio Index, Vol. I, p. 84. 

The Gauri made from the Yak tail was one of the five emblems 
of the royalty (raja Tcakuddni) the other being sword, umbrella 
crown and shoes. 
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crystal-clear water. The men and women are of pure 
birth and exceedingly handsome. They are free from 
diseases and live for eleven thousand years. The Uttara 
Kurus are also mentioned by the Greek historians (Meg. 
Frag. XXIX; Strabo, XV, 1, 57). Ptolemy (VI, 16 2 
and 6) seems to have believed in its actual existence. The 
description of the Uttra Kuru country, ‘the Paradise on 
Earth’ perhaps created the Hyperboreans of the Greeks. 
It is difficult, however, to point out the location of the 
Uttara Kurus, even if they were historical, as their 
idealistic situation created by mythology has wiped out 
their histrocity. 

Kiratas: (M.B., II, 48, 8). The word Kirata is 
connected with the name Kirati, Kirati and Kiranti 
which imply a native of Kirantdes on the moun¬ 
tainous country lying between Dudkosi and Karki 
rivers in Nepal. The term includes the Khambu, 
Limbu, and Yakha tribes, and the Danuar, Hayu and 
Thami also claim to be Kiranti.®*® It is perhaps this section 
of the Kiratas, whom Bhima conquered, basinsr his opera¬ 
tions from the Videha country or the modern Tirhut divi¬ 
sion, of Bihar (M.B., IT, 26, 13). A very interesting de¬ 
scription of the Kiratas and their territories is given in 
the Upayanparva (M. B., IT, 48, 8). They are mentioned 
as living on the northern slopes of the Himalayas (ye 
parardhe himavatah) from where the sun rises (suryodaya 
nirau); they lived by the side of Varisa bordering on the 
sea coast (vdrisena samudrante) and who were also suppos¬ 
ed to be the Lauhityas (LauhityamabhitaSca ye). From 
the above description it is clear that the members of the 
kirata tribe lived on the slopes of the Himalayas in the 
north, this abode of theirs being also mentioned in the 
Arar^aparva (III, 141, 25). In the second'instance they 
are represented as living in a mountainous region in 
Eastern Tndia; they are the Kiratas of Nepal. In the third 
instance they are shown living in the Vfiri^a region border- 

Bisley, Cattes and Tnbes of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 490. 
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ing on sea. Varisa could probably be identified with the 
modem B5:risal, a sub-division of Backergunje District in 
Eastern Bengal. It is situated on the south-east corner 
of Bengal with an area of 1,110 miles and is a tract inter¬ 
sected by numerous rivers and water-channels. It is 
not far from the sea board.*®* In the fourth instance they 
are represented living on the Lohita i.e., that the 
modern Brahmaputra in Bengal and Assam. A better de¬ 
scription of the distribution of Tibeto-Burman race it 
would be difficult to find in the works of a modem 
ethnologist. 

The Kiratas are represented as wearing skins 
{ca/rmavasasah) (M. B., TI, 48, 8), they lived on the tubers 
and fruits {phalam,ula§nna)\ the Ramayatm represents 
them {Kiskindhdka'n4<^, XI, 30) as wearing thick toplmots- 
The Kirata’s presents to Vudhisthira fully repre¬ 
sented the products of their eountrv. They broueht skins, 
precious stones and gold {carmaratnn-mvarndridm) (M.B., 
TI, 48, 9) —the srold which was picked from the mountains 
{nicitnm varvatehJiva'h^t'.a) tlb., IT, 48, 11)—the sandal¬ 
wood, aloewood, loads of zeodarv (candananuru kasthandm 
hhdrdn kdlivakasya ca (Ib., II, 48. 9), and heans of aro¬ 
matics {qcmdhdndmcaiva ra^ayah). Assam was the home of 
aromatic woods as pointed out by the Arthd^dstra, and this 
fact is fully supported by the Mahabharata.*®* The gold 
and the precious stones must have come from Lower Burma, 
the Khryse Khora or ‘Golden land’ of Ptolemy identified 
with the hinterland of the Lower Burma.*®® 

The Kiratas brought the slave girls of their own race 
{Kairdtikdndm da^ndm) (M.B., II, 48, 10) and th» birds 
and animals from the far-off lands (durajd mrgava^sjnnh) 
to serve as pets—an Indian form of amusement mentioned 
in the Jatakas**® as well. 

288 /mp. Gaz., VII, p. 19. 

284 ^oii Chandra, Cosmetics an/t Coiffeur in Ancient India, 
Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, 1940, pn 

288 Gerini, Researches on Ptolemy’s Geography of Eastern 
Asia, pp. 64-65. 

Jataha, I, pp. 140; 175; II, p. 132; III, p. 97, 429 etc, 

P. 6 
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Kayavya: M.B., II, 48, 12. The variant Kavakhya 
is also noted. The Kayavyas or more correctly the 
Kivakhyas were probably the race who gave Khawak Pass 
its name. Probably the race inhabited the Panjshir and 
Ghorband valleys which pass edging the foot of, the Hindu- 
kush and take us right to the Khawak pass towards the 
east. 

Ilarada: M.B., II, 48, 12. They are the people 
of modern Dardistan a term which was coined first 
by Leitner.*®’ In Dardistan he includes all the country 
lying between Hindukush and Kaghan. Leitner not 
only included in the term the Daradas, the race in¬ 
habiting the mountainous country of Shinaki, but 
also Chilasis, Astorias, Hunza and Nagar people, 
Chitralis and the Kaffirs. In ancient Sanskrit literature, 
however, the term seems to have been restricted, as the 
names of the countries of the Chitralis, Kaffirs, Hunza are 
mentioned seperately. The term was restricted probably 
to the Darad speaking people—the Shina speaking people 
of Gilgit, Gurez, Chilas and the Indus and Swat 
Kohistan.*®® According to Biddulph®®® the word Darad 
haa originated from Persian dued ‘a beast of prey or from 
danndah fierce’. The name may have come to be used as 
an ethnological term in the same way as dahyu ‘a robber’ 
gave its name to Dahistan and Dahae tribe and as Kaffir, 
Cossack and Kirghiz are now applied to different Asiatic 
tribes. The term Darad is not known in Chitral. 

In the Mahabhdrata {proruifarva, CXXI, 4835—^37 
and 4846-7) the Darads are mentioned as a hill people the 
neighbours of the Ka^miras (/&., LXX, 2435) and of the 
Kambojas (M.B., II, 24, 22); they fought with stones and 
were skilled in slinging stones {Dronafaram, CXXI, 4835 
—47). According to Manu (X, 43-44) they had lost their 

The languages and races of Dardistan. Part II, pp. 46-48 
Lahore, 1877. 

*•* linguistic Survey of India, Vol. VIII, Part II, p. 3, 

>»» Biddolph. Loc, cit., p. 167, 
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K^atriya caste due to the extinction of sacred rites. Like 
Paradas and others, they were condemned as Mlecchas 
(Harivam^a CXV, 6440—42). The proximity of the Dara- 
das and Kambojas as mentioned above may also be seen in 
certain common customs, even to-day. A curious custom in 
this respect is recorded by Biddulph.^*® This ceremony is 
called Kohah and takes place on the arrival of a visitor 
in the person of some chief. He is conducted to the 
Shawaran or guest-house after which a bull is produced 
before the guest, who draws the sword and tries his best 
to cut its head off at a single blow or deputes, one of his 
followers to do so; afterwards the carcass is given away 
to his retinue. The custom exists in Shighnan, Badak- 
shto, Wakhan, Chitral, Yasin, Crilgit, Hunza and Nagar. 

Darva: (M.B., II, 48, 12). The Darva country has 
been identified^with the district of Jammu and Baliavar 
(Ballapur) between the Chenab and Ravi. 

Sura: (M.B., II, 48, 12). They may be identified 
with the famous Sur tribe, whose worthy member Sher 
Shah played such an important part in the mediaeval his¬ 
tory of India. Perhaps in early days the Stirs lived in the 
Ghor country. After being dispossessed of their iaji'i, 
they became the wandering tribe in the land of Aimaks. 

Vaiyamaka: (M.B., II, 48, 12). They could be 

easily identified with the Aimaks of central Afghanist^. 
The Aimaks are the descendants of the ancient conquerors 
of Paropamisus and speak Persian. The Hazaras, one of 
their constituents speak Turkish and are probably the de¬ 
scendants of the Mongols settled in Afghanistan by 
Chinghiz Khan. They are semi-nomads, good soldiers 
and distinguished specially as cavalrymen. They use 
camel-wool tents and Perrier was surprised to see the 
great number of camels which they reared and which 
were kept specially for wool. The mineral riches of the 


840 Biddulph, loc. cit,, p. 75. 

*41 Jayaoandra, Bharatbhumi aur uske nvoaai, p. 146, 
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district are gold, silver, iron, lead, sulphur, rubies and 
emeralds.**® 

The four tribes which make up the Ch^ar Aimah are 
Jamshedis, Hazaras, Firozkohis, and Taimanis. The 
land where they live, around Herat, is made up of a huge 
tableland, or uplift which is deeply eroded by centuries 
of river action.*** 

Audumbara: (M.B., II, 48, 12). The coins of the 
Audumbaras have been found and may be divided 
in three classes; a series of square copper coins 
bearing the name of the republic, a few rare silver pieces 
and a group of round copper billon pieces. The square 
copper coins are the earliest and very well known from the 
Irippal hoard, foimd at Irippal in Kangra District.*** 
The type was already known from Cunningnam’s excava¬ 
tion at Pathankot.**’’ The name of four kings namely 
Sivadasa, Rudradasa, Mahadeva, and Dharagho^a are 
availabe. One of the coins of Dharagho§a bears the effigy 
of Vi^pamitra (Vi^vamitra). Vi^vamitra’s connection 
with the Audumbaras is otherwise unknovm.**® 

On the bases of the finds of Audumbaras coins at 
.Jwalamukhi, Pathankot, Irippal and Hoshiarpur the 
Audumbaras should be located in the area formed by the 
eastern part of the modern K^gra district, that is to 
say the valley of Beas, or perhaps the wider region be¬ 
tween the upper Satlaj and Ravi.**^ 

It is impossible to be precise in what period the 
Audumbaras entered in the realm of history though they 
are mentioned in the Gana'pa^ha of Pacini (IV, 2, 53) 
near the Jalandharayapas. In the Yina/ya of the Mulas- 
arvastivadms Jivaka is represented as taking a journey 

2^2 J. P. Perrier, Caravan journeys and wandering in Persia, 
Afghmutan etc., pp. 51-58. Edin., 1856. 

248 Holdisch, loo. cit., pp. 214-215. 

244 XXIII, p. 247 ff. 

Allan, foe. cit., p. Ixxxiii. 

Ih., p. Ixxxiv. 

Ib,, p. Ixxxvii. 
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from Taxila to Bhadramkara, Udumbara, Kohitaka and 
Mathura.®^® The Udumbaras were established on the 
ancient highway which passing through iSakala, Agrodaka, 
and Bohitaka carried the trade of the Gkingetic valley to 
Taxila.®*® 

The material prosperity of the Audumbaras which is 
proved by the abundant find of their coins may be attri¬ 
buted to their advantageous position on the highway from 
Magadha to Kashmir. Besides they were conveniently 
situated at the point where several Himalayan valleys 
opened out. On account of their geographical position 
therefore the Audumbaras became the intermediaries be^ 
tween the people of the mountains and the plains. Even to 
this day Pathankot being the railway terminus joins the 
commercial routes from Chamba, Nurpur and Kangra. 

The local industries also helped towards the pros¬ 
perity of the Audumbara country. The cloth manufac¬ 
tured therein was sold in the markets of Sakala when 
Menender was reigning {Kusika-Koiumharakddi imn^vidha- 
vattMfmM-sam'panim'm, MUinda/panha, ed. by Treckner, 
p. 2). It is also mentioned in the Jdtakas.'^^'> The com¬ 
mentator glossy the last passage Kotumharanlti Kotum- 
bara-ratthe Utthitavatthdni. In the Saddharmapw^a- 
nka (pp. 82, verse 87), Kern gives the reading of a word 
expressive of certain variety of cloth Koccairabakor 
hxtmsalahqaipaih translated as ‘choice carpets showing the 
images of cranes and swans’. On consulting the variant 
readings Przyluski®®^ has proposed to restore the reading 
Ko^ambakair hamsalaksair^iir ‘the Kotambaka cloth 
ornamented with the figures of geese.’ 

M. Pryzluski after producing various evidences 
philological, phonetical and ethnographical has reached the 

248 Przyluski, J. A. 1921, p. 3. 
lb., pp. lT-18. 

• 2 B 0 Fausboll, Jdtahas, VI. no 547, verse 117; VI p. 47, verse 

166. 

281 J.A., 1926, p. 23. 
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conclusion that Kotumbara and Odumbara are the same— 
the alterations of the initials being due to the words belong¬ 
ing to Austric family of languages.His conclusions 
are amply supported by the variants given in the Sahha- 
‘parva published by the Bhandarkar Eesearch Institute 
(II. 48, 12). Here the variants of Audumharah are 
Av4umbard, Au^dinhard and Kutumhard. This is a 
further proof that the initials in Odumbara and Kotum¬ 
bara alternated on the well known principal of Munda- 
Khmer languages. 

The adjective durvihhagdh (M.B., II, 48, 12) quali¬ 
fying Audumbarah needs some explanation. Durvi- 
hhaga taken in the sense of disunited may point to the 
Audumbara connections with the Salva federation of 
which the Udumbaras, with the Tilakhalas, Madrakaras, 
Yugandharas, Bhulingas and Saradandas were a member 
{Candravrtti, II, 4, 103). Or may it indicate their being a 
component of the Odeonbares (Nat. His. V, 17) who liv¬ 
ed in Kach ? Only more information about the history of 
the Audumbaras could solve this problem. 

Vahlika: (M.B., II, 48, 12). They are mentioned as 
one of the Northern peoples. Salya (M.B., I, 61, 6) is 
mentioned as Vdhllka-puhgam', there is another eponym¬ 
ous Vahlika king (/&., 61, 25) mentioned. The Vahlikas 
are connected with the Daradas {BMsmaparva, CXVTII, 
6484) and other ultra-Panjab tribes {Droruiparvm, 
CXXI, 4818). According to Pargiter there were two 
V^llka tribes one situated in the plains of Panjab along 
side Madradei^a or possibly south of it, i.e., between the 
Chenab and Satlaj, and another among the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas between the Chenab and 
Beas. The name Vahlika seems to have been 
altered in later times to Bahika seemingly by a 
punning resemblance to Vahis “outside” because 
th^ were shut out by the Sarasvati, Kuruk^etra 
and other natural features from the Madhyadeda whidh 

Ih., pp. 2848. 
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remained true to Brahmanas, and they and all the tribes 
beyond were stigmatised as impure by the Brahmanas 
{Kania'parva, XLIV, 2026; A.S.R., Vol. II, pp. 6, 14, 
17, 196, etc.). Properly speaking however the Vahlika 
country, the modern Balkh in northern Afghanistan re¬ 
presents the ancient Vahlika for a long time governed by 
the Greeks. Starting from the regions north of Hindu- 
kush the Graeco-Bactrian empire extended first towards 
the east over central Asia and the Kabul region, then 
over the North-Western Provinces of India and the 
Panjab, later it became dispossessed of its northern parts, 
became confined to its Indian dominions and finally dis¬ 
appeared in the 1st century B.C. 

Balkh was the traditional honie of Zorastrianism 
and its other name was Zariaspa (Eratosthenes, Strabo 
XI, 514) which may represent its great fire temple Azar- 
i-asp.®®^ Strabo (I, 516) says that it stood on both 
sides of the river Bactrus, the united streams of the Band- 
i-Amir and Darrah which then reached Oxus; it is possi¬ 
ble that the second name Zariasp was the name of one defi¬ 
nite part of Bactria. Ptolemy (VI, II. 1—9) calls it Bac- 
triane. According to Strabo (VII. 50) it was the principal 
part of Ariana and separated from Sogdiana on the east 
and north-east by Oxus, from Aria on the south by the 
chain of Paropanisus, and on the west from Margiana by 
a desert region. 

Ka^mlra: (M.B., II, 48, 13). The modern Kash¬ 
mir State. 

Kundamana: (M.B., 'll, 48, 13). This country 

seems to be the same as Kuttanaranta or Kunda- 
paranta.®®* The Kundamana country may be identified 
with Kuthar a pargana of Kashmir. The valley of the 
Arapatha or "Har^a which opens to the east of Islamabad 
forms the pargatia of Kuthar. Stein thought that the 

*88 Canningliam, Numismatic Chronicle, 1868. p. 107. 

888 M. Williams, Sans. Eng. Diet., p. 288 and M.B., VI, 356, 
Cal. ed. 1836. 
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name could be probably derived from the ancient tirtha 
of Kapatei^ara situated on the southern side of the vall^. 
close to the village of Kother whose name has been derived 
from Kapote^vara.®*® It. is possible that the name 
Kut (har) has been derived from Kunda (mSna), as Kun- 
damana has been linked with the Ka^miras (M.B., II, 48, 
13). 

Pauraka: (M.B., 11, 48, 13). The Paurakas are link¬ 
ed with Haihsakayanas. Their country may be identified 
with the Yasin country in the Chitral Agency as the 
people of both Yasin and Chitral are sometimes called by 
their eastern neighbours as Por4 and their country Poriaki, 
from viir ‘the west’.®®® 

The variant Ghorakah is also given; this reading may 
also be correct. The Ghorakas mav be identified with 
the Goruaia of Ptolemy (VTI, 1, 42) which must have 
been the province between the Gkiuraios (lower Swat river) 
and the Kunar, the modem Baiaur.®®'' Berthelot would 
derive the name from Ptolemy’^s town Gbrva, the Gorys 
of Strabo (XV, 697) which he places on the Kunar. Tarn 
however does not agree with this view as Strabo’s descrip¬ 
tion here Is obscure and it is impossible to be sure of the 
Choaspes’ identification with Kunar.®®* Goruaia was a 
Greek Province in the 2nd century B.C. in Menender’s 
(165 B..C.—died between 160—145 B.C.) occupation.®®* 

Hamsakayana : M.B., II, 48, 13. The Haihsakayana 
people are linked with the Paurakas, the people of Yasin 
and there should be no difficulty in identifying the country 
of the Haihsakayanas with Hunza and Nagar. They are 
mentioned in the Marlemdeya Purana (LVII, 41) as 
Haihsamargas ‘the Duck-fowlers’. They are mentioned in 

285 stein, Rajataranginl, Vol. II, p. 467. 

®B6 Biddulph, he. cit., p. 66. 

257 Tam, he. eit., p. 267. 

88 * Ib., he. eit., p. 237, fn. 2. 

98* Ib., p. 226. 
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the Bhlsma-parva list (IX, 377) and seem to be the same as 
Hamsap9<das {JDrmw/parva, XX, 798). 

The two small Chief ships of Hunza and Nagar lie 
in the extreme north-west of Kashmir, on the banks of 
the Hunza river. Towards the north they extend into 
mountain range which adjoins the junction of the Hindu- 
kush and Muztagh ranges; in the south they border on 
Gilgit; on the west Hunza is separated from Ashkuman 
and Yasin by a range of mountains; while the Muztagh 
range divides Nagar from Baltistan on the east 

Sibi: (M.B., II, 48, 13.) An Asura king named 
Druma who is called a descendant of Diti ruled over the 
Sibis (M.B., I, 61, 8). Varahamihira {Br. Sam., XVI, 
26) places the §ibis in the north with the Malavas and the 
peole of Taksa^ila, and the Arjunayanas and Yaudheyas 
(Ib. XVIT, 19). Sibipur is mentioned in the Sherkot 
Inscription of the year 83 (403 A.D.). The mound of 
Sherkot marks the site of the capital of the §ibis. 
According to Curtins (TX, 41) they were not far from 
the confluences of .Tehlum and Chenab, a fact also sup¬ 
ported by Diodorus (XVTT, 96). This agrees very well 
with the position of Sherkot. They are mentioned by 
the Greek historians as clad in skins and armed with 
clubs. This fact gave rise to the origin of the legends 
that the Sibis were descended from Herakles. The extent 
of their country in ancient times might have been equi¬ 
valent to the district of Jhang in Southern Panjab. 

The coins of the Sibis bear the legend Majhimikdya 
^ihi-janafodasa, ‘of the tribe of the §ibis of Madhyamika.’ 
The coins were exclusively obtained from Nagari, Chittor. 
Dr, Bhandarkar excavated them from the HathIba(Ja site 
at Nagari.*®® 

The country of the Sibis was famous for its shawls 
and the Siveyydka diissa is praised in the Mahftvagga 

2 «o /Tfip, Gaz., Vol. XIII, p. 226. 

Ep. Ind., XVI, pp. 16-17. 

A.S.R., 1916-16, Part I, p. 16. 

F. 7 
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(VIII, 1, 29). It is also mentioned in the Sivi JStaka*®* 
where the king of Kosala is said to have presented one 
Dasabala with a cloth-piece from Sivi costing hundred 
thousand pieces of money. 

Trigartta: (M.B., II, 48, 13.) The ancient Trigartta 
country was located between RSvi and Satlaj with its 
^^ntre round Jalandhar. It represented modern KangfS; 
in ancient days. In the 7th century its dimensions, 167 
miles from east to west and 133 miles from north to 
south, show that at that time it must have included 
Ghamba on the north, with Mandl and Suket on the east 
and Satadru on the south-east.*®* 

Yaudheya: (M.B., 48, 12.) The limit of the Yaud- 
heya-country may be determined by the findspots of their 
coins. The coins have been found plentifully in the 
country to the west of Jamuna, also to the west of Satlaj 
in Depalpur, Satgarha, Ajudhan, Kahror, and Multan 
and to the eastward in Bhatner, Abhor, Sirsa, HansI, 
Panipat and Sonpat. The evidences of findspots show 
that the Yaudheyas occupied an area which may be 
roughly described as the Eastern Pan jab.**® 

In Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman (150 A.D.) 
the Yaudheyas are described as ‘who would not submit 
because they were proud of their title of heroes among 
Ksatriyas’.*®* They are identified with the modern 
Johiyas who occupy the banks of Satlaj along Babiwalpur 
State.*®* 

Rsjanya: (M.B., II, 48, 13.) The existence of the 
tribal republic of the Rajanyas is proved by their coins. 
There are two varieties of coins, one with BrShmi and the 
other with Kharosthi legends, those with Kharo^thi legends 
belong to 2nd century B.C., and those with Brfthmi to first 

»«» Jatahi, Vol. IV, p. 401. 

*** Cunningham, Ancient Oeoraphy, p. 157. 

*** Allan, loo. cit., p. cli. 

«« Ep. Ind., VIII, pp. 47. 

WT A.S.R., XIV, p. 140. 
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century B.C.®*® Most of the coins came from Hoshiarpur 
and the Eajanya country may be located there. 

Madra: (M.B., II, 48, 13.) The Madras held a high 
position among the Vedic people.®®® We find that the 
sages of Northern India repaired to Madra country to 
receive instruction in Vedic learning. In the Brhadaranr- 
yaka Upanisad (III, 7, 1) Uddalaka Aruni told Yajfiya- 
valkya, “We dwelt among Madras in the house of 
Pataficala Kapya, studying the sacrifice.” In the 
Aitareya Brdhmana (VIII, 14, 3) a section of the Madra 
people, Uttara Madra, are mentioned. They lived beyond 
the Himalayas close to the Uttarakuras. Uttara Madra 
is located®^® in Kashmir. 

The capital of the Madras was at Sakala®’^ which has 
been identified with modern Sialkot. The Madras play an 
important role in the Mahdhharata, and their chief 
Salya, though fighting on the side of the Kurus, had his 
sympathies towards the Pandavas. He had promised 
Yudhi§thira to belittle and discourage Kar^a in the thick 
of the fight (M. B., V, 8, 28). He kept to his promise 
which extorted from Karna the wholesale condemnation 
of the Madra people already mentioned. Incidentally 
the morals of the Madras seem to have fallen off consider¬ 
ably since the Vedic days. 

As mentioned in the Candravrtti (II, 4, 103) Madras 
or Madrakaras were one of the components of the great 
Salva federation. Incidentally the word Madrakara pro¬ 
bably indicates the Iranian element in Salva confederacy 
as Madrakara in ancient Iranian denotes a warrior.®'^® 
The head of the Madras Salya (M.B., I, 61, 6) is spoken 
off as a Vahlika with probable connection with the Bactrians 
of northern Afghanistan, who were of Iranian origin. It 

®®8 Allan, loc. dt., p. cxxiii. 

290 Vedic Index, II, p. 123. 

®®9 Zimmer, Altindische lebcn, p. 102. 

ed. FausbOll, IV, p. 230, I, 20; V, p. 283, I, 26; 
DhaThmapadc, Afihakatha, II, p. 116. 

Pryzluski, J.A., April-June, 1929, p. 313. 
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is mentioned in the Mahahharata (I, 27; V 4696 etc., 
quoted by M. Pryzluski) that Vyu§itai^va from his spouse 
Bhadra Kaksivati had seven children, three Salva and four 
Madra. The word Vyu§ita^va also seems to be of Iranian 
origin and may be the Sanskritised form of Vi^taspa, the 
father of Darius.®’® The Iranian origin of the Bhadra, 
Madra, and Malla may also be explained from the many 
names of the capital of the Madras. The well-known is 
Sakala or derived from Saka. The name was current 
during Alexander’s times and hence the first Saka inva¬ 
sion perhaps predated the Macedonian conquest.®’* 

The same city is called Bhadrapur and Bhadraihkara 
or the capital city of the Bhadrakaras. Bhadrai^aila men¬ 
tioned in the Mahama/yuri^"''' is placed} by M. Sylvain L^vi 
in Taxila but Pryzluski rejects this location and places it 
in Bhadrapura and Sakala.®’® 

Even the costumes and personal equipments of the 
Madras were quite out of the ordinary which a contem¬ 
porary Indian was accustomed to see. In the Udyogwparoa 
(8, 3-4) the Madra warriors are represented using strange 
outlandish armours {vicitra kavacdlj), strange banners and 
bows {vicitradhvaja-kdrmukah) ; their ornaments were 
strange {vicitra hharayAh) and so were their chariots and 
other conveyances {vicitra rathavdhandh). Their costumes 
and ornaments are described as befitting to the country 
from where they came {svadeiaveMbharandh). Perhaps 
their equipment was akin to those of the Iranians or 
Bactrians. 

So far we have met three components of the Salva 
confederacy-Audumbaras, Madrakaras and Bhulihgas. In 
this connection one is tempted to determine the location of 
Salva country itself. In the Gopatha Brahmans (I, 2, 9) 
the Salvas are coupled vnth the Matsyas. Salva is the name 
of a people mentioned in a passage in the ^aiapatha 

p. 316. 

2’* 76., .p.. 316. 

276 7.4., Jan.-Feb. 1916, p. 74. 

376 7.A., April-June 1926, p. 316. 
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Brahmart^i (X, 4, 1, 10) which records a boast by Syaparna 
Sayakayana that if a certain rite of his were completed his 
race would have been the nobles, the Brahmins and peasants 
of the Salvas, and even as it were his race would surpass 
Salvas. This people are mentioned in the Mantra'pdtha 
(II, 11, 12) as Salvih, where they are said to have declared 
that their king was Yaugandhari when they stayed their 
chariots on the banks of Yamuna. There is later evidence 
to indicate that the Salvas were closely connected with the 
Kuru Palicalas, that apparently some of them, at least, 
were victorious near the banks of Yamuna.®"^’ It is inter¬ 
esting to note the early connection of the Salvas and the 
Yaugandharas as later on the Yaugandharas formed a 
component of the Salva confederacy. The Salvas are men¬ 
tioned thrice in Panini; Salva (IV, 2, 135), Salvavayava 
(IV, 1, 173) and Salveya (IV, 1, 169). Salva (Panini, IV, 
3, 166; Varttika 2; Patafijali, V, 50) means the fruit of 
Salva plant; this perhaps shows the totemic origin of the 
Salvas. In the MaMhharata (III, 13, 29) the Salva King 
is called Saubhapatih and Sauhhardd (Ib-, 17, 32); the 
capital of king Salva is called Saubha (Sdlvasya-nagaram 
Sauhham, M. B., Ill, 15, 2) and the people as Saubha 
(M.B. Ill, 13, 29). It may be that Sopiethes of 
the Greek historians whose original form Sobhuta, or 
Saubha has been restored by M. L^vi,^’* was probably 
a Salva King. Among the names mentioned in the 
ganapdtha on Saihkala (Panini, IV, 11, 75) Subhtita 
(No. II) is given which by the virtue of the rule gives 
Saubhuta the name of a people. The prince of the coun¬ 
try was named after the name of his kingdom and there¬ 
fore Sophytes or Sopiethes King of the country of 
Saubhuta. The Mahdbhdrata makes it clear that besides 
Subhuta, there was another form Subha, and that Saubha 
an epithet of King Salva was derived from the latter. 
Another point which also becomes clear is that Saubha or 

Vedio Index, Vol. II, p. 440. 

STS 7.A., Series VIII, Vol. XV, pp. 237-39. 
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Sopiethes of the Greek historians was a Salva and that the 
Audumbars, Tilakhilas, Saradan^as, Yaugandharas and 
Bhulihgas the components of the Salva confqderaigr, were 
probably under the influence of Sopiethes or Saubha coun¬ 
try. The theory of M. Pryzluski that as the Salva con¬ 
federation had Madras, and Aiidumbaras, an aboriginal 
tribe, Salva is another name for Ksudraka-Malava con¬ 
federacy on the basis of the equivalence of Madra with 
Malava and Ksudraka or small which according to him 
indicated the lesser status of an aboriginal partner, does 
not appear to be correct.®’® 

Now let us examine at some length the information 
about Sopiethes gained from the Greek sources. (Arrian, 
Anal, VI, 11; Didorus XVII, 91-92; Curtius, IX, 1; 
McCrindle, The invasion. . . pp. 219-221). They place 
the dominion of Sopiethes between the upper Ravi and the 
Hyphasis (Beas), but in the account of Arrian®*® it is 
transferred to a more western position. Strabo was un¬ 
able to decide where that kingdom lay. “Some writers 
place Kathaia and the country of Sopiethes one of the 
monarchs between the rivers Hydaspes and Akesines, 
some on the other side of Akesines and Hyarotis on the 
confines of the territory of the other Poros, the nephew of 
Poros who was taken prisoner by Alexander and call the 
country subjmt to him Gandaris. It is said that in the 
tertory of Sopiethes there is a mountan composed of fossil, 
salt sufficient to whole of India. Valuable mines, also, 
both of gold and silver are situated it is said, not far off 
among other mountains, according to the testimony of 
Gorgos the miner.®*^ Curtius that the government 
of the dominions of Sopiethes was good. He mentions a 
curious custom by which deformed children were put to 
death.®*® He also describes the tall and handsome person- 

2T8 J.A,, April-Jime 1929, p. 314; see also J.A, 1926, pp. 9-1. 

880 McCrindle, loo. cit., p. 133. 

881 McCrindle, loc. cit., p. 183, /n. 2. 

*82 76., loo. cit., p. 219. 
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ality of the king and mentions the noble breed of dogs 
which the country possessed and how they could kill even 
lions.*®® Diodorus mentions the cities that were subject 
to the sway of Sopiethes, and the salutary laws and the 
praiseworthy political system of the country. Beauty 
was held among them in high estimation. They selected 
their brides for their looks. He also mentions the breed of 
dogs.*®® 

Now let us examine the positions of the components of 
Salva confederacy and show what light they throw on the 
location of the Saubha or the Salva country. The 
Audumbaras may be located in Pathankot region. 
Yaugandhara which is also called a gateway to Kuruksetra 
{dvdra-metaddhi Kaunteya Kuruksetrasya Bhdrata, M.B., 
III, 129, 9) may be identified either with the Jhind State, 
or the southern Pan jab States lying to the north-west of 
Delhi. The position of Tilakhala is un-determined. 
Bhiilinga {Rdmayaiui Bengali ed. II, 70, 15) fell in the way 
of the messengers sent by Vasistha to bring back Bharata 
from the Kekaya country, after they had crossed the river 
Sarasvati and the river Saradanda, and although the city 
cannot be identified their country perhaps lay on the upper 
courses of the Beas and Satlaj. Madrakaras of course 
lived in the district of Sialkot. The country of Sai-adandas 
may be identified with the district of Sirhind, and includ¬ 
ed a considerable portion of hill states to the west and 
south of Simla, together with Sirhind proper and 
Ludhiana in the plains.*®® 

Now where were the Salvas located ? Cunningham 
places their capital at Bhira to the west of Jhelum.*®® 
This seems to be improbable as -all the Greek historians seem 
to place it to the east of Jhelum. The Salvas according 
to Pargiter {Mdrkandeya Purdna, p. 349) lived in the 
neighbourhood of the Kurus and Trigartas on the western 

28«76., p. 220. 

284 Ib., pp. 277-81. 

286 Cunningham, Anc. Geo., p. 169. 

986 /6., p. 178. 
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foot of the Aravalli hills. This could be true in the Vedio 
period as already mentioned when the Salvas are coupled 
with the Mat^as, but in comparatively latter historical 
times they seem to have moved further north if the 
Mahabharata and other Greek sources are to be believed. 
The latest view places Sangala, the capital of Kathas, the 
neighbour of Saubhutas®*'^ in Gurudaspur district (Lahore 
Division), and if this conjecture be correct that the Saubha 
country may be placed near Amritsar. If beauty be the 
distinguishing feature of the Saubhas as mentioned by the 
Greek writers then inhabitants of Amritsar division could 
easily claim to be the descendants of the ancient Saubhas. 

Kekaya: (M.B., II, 48, 13.) The Kekeyans are link¬ 
ed with the Madras. Their country has been identified 
with the present district of Shahpur and Jhelura in 
Panjab. Cunningham (^.5.12., II, p. 14) identifies Girzak 
on the Jhelum with Girivrja (the ancient name of 
Jalalpur) the ancient capital of the Kekayans. This 
agrees with the reference to Girivraja in the Eamaycma 
(Ayodhya]car}4a, IXX, 16, 19. Bengal ed.). It is inter¬ 
esting to note that among the gifts which Bharata received 
from his maternal uncle at the time of his departure to 
Ayodhya there were dogs bred in the palace {antahfure- 
tisamvrddhan) comparable to lions in strength (vydghra- 
mryahalopamam) and possessed of strong teeth and big 
bodies {damstrdyuktdn mahdkdySn, RdmSyaiin^, II, 70, 
20. Bombay ed.). This reminds us of the gifts of dogs to 
Alexander by Sopiethes who is also called the king of the 
Salt Range.®®* The possibility is that the Kekayan country 

287 Imp. Gaz., XII, p. 395. 

288 The Komans Bupplenfented their breeds of dops by im¬ 
portation of Indian and Tibetan hounds. According to Herodotus 
(1, 1. 92) the Persians of his time kept four large villages in the 
plains of Babylon to feed Indian dogs. Ktesias fMcrrindle, 

p. 9) also notices the Indian hounds of the Persians and similar 
dogs were shown in the procession of Ptolemy Philadelphos. We 
have also a papyrus of the 3rd century B.C., in which there ore 
two separate epitaph poems written by Zenon in honour of the 
Indian hunting hound Tauron who had saved his life in a fight 
with a wild boar. (Warmington, loc. ctt., p. 149.). 

*8* Ed. by Dr. Thomas, p. 21. 
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conterminous with that of the Madras was also within the 
political influence of the ancient Salvas. 

Amba^tlia : (M.B., 'II, 48, 14.) They are very ancient 
people and Ambas^hya, a king of the Ambasthas has been 
mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana (VIII, 21). Arrian 
(Vf, 15) designates them as Abastanoi, and Diodorus 
(XVII, 102) calls them Sambastai. The Barhaspatya 
ArthaiastraJ^^^ mentions them with the Kai^miras, Hunas 
and Sindhus. The Dialogues of the Buddha (Part I, p. 
109) states an Ambastha to be a Brahmana. It is evident 
from the Greek sources that they were settled on the lower 
Chenab.*®® 

Tarksya: (M.B. II, 48, 14.) Tark§ya in the ?,gveda 
(1, 89, 6; X, 178) is mentioned as a divine steed, apparen¬ 
tly the sun conceived as a horse. But Foy, judging 
by the name, apparently a patronymic of Trksi, who 
is known from the Rgveda onwards as a descendant 
of Trasadasyu, thinks that a real steed, the property 
of Trksi, is meant, but Keith and Macdonell do not 
seem to agree with this view.®®^ In Khila (II, 4) Tarksya 
is represented as a bird. In the Vdjasaneyl Samhitd (XV, 
8) he is mentioned with Aris^nemi, originally an epithet 
of his (B.V.I., 89, 6; X, 178, 1), as a person, and in the 
Satapatha Brahmana. (XIII, 4, 3, 13) he appears as a 
Vaipaiyata the king of birds.®®® Tarksya in the Maha- 
bhdrata (I, 69, 39) is identified with Garuda. With 
Aristanemi, Garuda, Aruna and Aruni, he is described as 
the offspring of Ka^yapa and Vinita. 

In the Aga^tlya'RatrutpainhsaP'^ Tarksya is men¬ 
tioned as a synonym of emerald. It is interesting to note 
that Hemcandra in the Ahhidhdnacintdmani (V. 1064) 
gives among the synonyms of emerald garutmanta the other 
being marakata, a^magarbha, and haridmani. This con- 

200 McCrindle, loc. cit., p. fn. 2. 

201 Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 308. 

202 76., p. 308, fn. 6. 

208 Finot, Les lapidaires Indians, p. 188. 
p. XLTV, 

F. 8 
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nection between Garu^a and emerald seems to have 
originated from the belief that the emerald was created 
when Garuda let fall the bile of Asura Bala on the earth.^”^ 
The location of emerald mines in the Sanskrit texts on 
jewels is rather vague. Buddhabhatta in his Ratna- 
places the emerald mines in the country of 
Barbara on the confines of the desert, near the sea-shore. 
According to the Agastimata®®® the mines are situated in 
the country of the Turuskas near the sea-shore; the Agasti- 
ya Ratana'parlksa^^'^ distinguishes two mines, one in the 
country of the Turu§kas and the other in Magadha. The 
information about the Turujka mines leads us to 
the ‘Mountain of the Emeralds’ of the Classical Geogra¬ 
phers i.e. Gebel Zabarah which is situated on the Red Sea 
in the neighbourhood of the Nubian desert®®*. To quote the 
description of Al-IdrisT about these mines : “Not far from 
Aswan on the Central Nile is a mountain on whose foot 
is situated an emerald mine. It is situated in a desert 
far off from the human habitation. There is no emerald 
mine in the world which could compare this. A large 
number of people work this mine to their advantage and 
export the emeralds outside.’’®®® In this connection it is 
interesting to note the city of Markatan situated at a‘ 
distance of thirty days journey from Aswan, with a large 
population, where the merchants of Zalegh, a city situated 
on the Red Sea coast in Abyssinia, came to stay.*®® It 
seems probable that the Sanskrit name Marakata for 
emerald is derived from this city, which must have carried 
on emerald export business in ancienf times with India. 

Another mine has been placed in the Magadha coun¬ 
try; this seems to be true, as emerald mine in Hararibagh, 
Bihar, has been recorded. 

- j 

896 rinot, loo. cit., p. 34, s. 160. 

*»«/&., p. 124, 8. 28T.. 

8»T76., p. 188, 88.76-77. 

a®«76., p. XLIV. 

W9 p.A. Jaubert, loc. <nt,, I, p. 36, Paris, 1836. 
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From the above descriptions we have seen that the 
.vord tdrk^a, denotes a horse, a bird, a man and a jewel. 
But what could be the location of the people bearing the 
epithet of Tark§ya—as there should be no doubt that they 
were a real people mentioned by the MahabMrata and 
not animals or birds. The equation of tark^a with the 
emeralds takes us to the Bed Sea, and the Magadha 
country, but there is little possibility that these places re¬ 
present the home of the Tark§yas. 

Now we know from Yuan Chwang®®^ that to the 
north-west of Hu-shi-kan (Juskan of the Persians) be¬ 
tween Balkh and Merv-al-Rud was situated the country 
of Ta-la-kan. T^e country was about five hundred U 
long and 60 li wide and its capital was ten li in circuit ; 
on the west it joined Po-la-ssu (Persia). M. Saint- 
Martin thought that Ta-la-kan could be identified with 
Talekan of Gharzestan, a city situated at the distance of 
rnree short journeys above Merv-al-Bud in the direction 
of Herat. Watters in this connection observes that the 
name which St. Martin has transcribed may have been 
Talakan or Tarkan (Ib.). Al-'IdrisI however pronounces the 
word as Talqan which he calls a city of great importance 
equal to Merv-al-Bud. It was situated at the foot of a 
mountain which was the part of the mountain chain al- 
Jurq^. Its felt making industry was renowned. It 
was situated on the route which went from Merv to 
Balkh.®”® This region also yielded emeralds as observed 
by Ferrier.®”* Pliny’s®'*® best Bactrian emeralds probably 
came from the same area. We have already seen the 
close connection which the word tarksya had with 
horses, and in the Hazara district not far from Heart 
excellent horses are produced.®®® Taking these cpn- 

soi Mallet, Rec. Geol. Surv. Imh, VII, p. 43. 

8®a Watters, Vol. I, p. 114. 

®®* Jaubert, loc. cit., Vol. I, p. 468. 

804 Ferrier, loc. cit., pp. 51—53. 

8®5 piiny^ XXXVII, 62-65, especially 65, 69, 71, 79. 

800 Ferrier, 76., p. 192^ 
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siderations into account the Tark§ya country could 
be identified with the Ta-la-Kan of Yuan Chwang. 

The modem representatives of the ancient Tark^as 
seem to be Tarakki®®^—^a tribe of Afghan Pavindas, 
largely nomad who winter about Kandhar or Tarakzais a 
clan of upper Bar Mohmand settled in the dmh of 

Peshawar (Ib.), but nothing definite could be said about 
this identification. 

Vastrapa: M.B., II, 48, 14. The people are 
mentioned with the Pahlavas. No clue is given as 
regards their location. Their country, however, may be 
identified with the Vastrapada of the Mahabhdrata 
(III, 80, 108) in which the Pandavas after rest¬ 
ing on the river Malada in the Paficanada country®®® enter¬ 
ed. Vastrapada or Vastrapatha as it is called in the 
Prabhasakhanda and to which thirty chapters are devoted, 
is used as a second name for Girnar region in Junagadh 
State in Kathiawad.®®® A curious legend is related in this 
connection. It is said that one day while Siva and Par- 
vati were seated on Mt. Kailasa, Visnu accompanied by 
other gods approached him and complained about his 
granting boons to the daityas. At this complaint Siva 
decided to disappear altogether from the scene and was 
followed by Parvati and other gods. In the meanwhile 
Siva having reached Vastrapatha cast off his garments, 
divested himself of his bodily form and decided to live 
there. The gods and Parvati also arrived there and took 
their seats on different hills—^Parvati taking her seat on 
Ujjayanta (Girnar). In the end Siva was propitiated by 
her songs in his praise and agreed to return to Kailllsa. 

Pahlava: (M.B., II, 48, 14.) They are linked with 
VastrapSs. If our identification of Vastrapas be correct 
then we should search for some ancient Iranian colony 
in the vicinity of Junagadh State. As observed by 


Rose, loc. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 455. 
808 75., Ill, 80, 106. 

906 Ind. Ant., Vol. IV, pp. 238—244. 
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Campbell the trade connection between Persian Gulf and 
the W^tern Indian sea-board must have led to the 
settlement from very early times of the Pahlvas®*® in Guja¬ 
rat and Kathiawad. Curiously enough the Sudarsan 
lake in Junagadh whose construction was ordered by 
Candragupta was completed by a Yavana Eaja Tusaspa 
on behalf of Tus^pa as his name indicates 

must have been an Iranian. The case of minister Svi^kha 
the son of Kulaipa, a Pahlava, who was the Governor of 
Anarta and Sura§tra in the time of Mah^^atrapa 
Budrad^an (150 A.D.) and was personally responsible 
for stopping the beach in the Sudar^ana Tank shows that 
the Pahlava community wielded considerable influence in 
Kathiawad. It is interesting to note further thje con¬ 
nection of the officials of Iranian extraction with Kathia- 
wM even in the Gupta age. Prof. Jarl Charptntier of the 
XJpsala University®*® has shown that Paruadatta mentioned 
in the Girnar inscription (453-456 A.D.) was the Governor 
of Junagadh in Skandagupta's time. The inscription 
glorifies the deeds of Parnadatta and his son Cakra- 
palita®** when once again the embankments of the Sudar- 
^ana lake gave way. Prof. Charpentier advances argu¬ 
ment to prove that Pariiadatta was simply an Indianisation 
of the Iranian word Farnadata. The name of Cakrapalita 
is restored to Chakharapata. To prove the existence of an¬ 
cient Iranian colony in India Mr. Hodiwala gives a novel 
explanation of Baghu’s conquest of the Parsis {Raghu- 
mmiot, IV, 61 ff). According to him the conquest in 
question was of Anarta and Saurastra where the Parsi 
colony in Western India®*® was situated. 

Vasati: (M.B., 48,14.) They are linked with the Maul- 
eyas who perhaps lived in the Mula valley in Jhalawan. 

810 Campbell, Bomhay Gaz., V<»1. I, Part T, p. 36. 

811 Ep. Ind., VIII, pp. 46-7. 

8*2 Ih., 

1930, pp. ;i82-83, 

3*4 Fleet, CII, pp. 66—66. 

815 Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Dec. 1930, pp. 282-83. 
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The Yasatis have been identified with the Ossadioi of 
Arrian VI, 15,) who came to offer their submission 

while Alexander was encamped at the confluence of the 
Chenab and Jhelum. M. Saint-Martin places the Yasatis 
on the strength of Hemecandra’s A bAidAmacimtdma^i, 
between the Jhelum and the Indus on the plateau of which 
the Salt Bange forms the southern escarpment. To this 
identification McCrindle raises an objection that had 
they been situated between the Indus and Jhelum they 
could scarcely be supposed to have offered their submis¬ 
sion to Alexander who had already passed, the country®^® 
Cunningham’s efforta to identify the Ossadioi with the 
Yaudheyas and Johiyas lacks conviction. As we have al¬ 
ready said the Yasatis have been linked with the Mauley as, 
and if our identification of the Mauleyas be correct then 
the country of the Yasatis may be either situated to the 
north of the Mula Pass or in Sibi (Sivi) district in 
Baluchistan, and if they were situated to the south then 
the Yasatis could be located somewhere in Makran. 
The Sibi district is bounded on the north by Loralai dis¬ 
trict; on the south by the upper Sind Frontier District, 
on the east by the Dera Ghazi Khan and on the west by 
•the Kacchi, the Bolan Pass and Quetta-Pishin.®” Upto 
the end of the 15th century the district was always a 
dependency of Multan. It is also known to have been a 
part of the Ghaznavid empire.®*® This fact of Sibi being 
a dependency of Multan is of importance as it was near 
Multan that Alexander received the submission of Ossa¬ 
dioi and that too after the fall of the K§udraka-Malavas 
(Anaif. VI, 14-15). It could be said therefore that the 
Sibi country which was probably inhabited by the Yasatis 
submitted after the fall of their overlords. In this con¬ 
nection the inter-relation of the Yasatis, Mauleyas ^d 
the Ksudraka-Malavas mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata 

810 McCrindle, loc. cit., p. 156, fn. 216 Cunningham, Anrient 
Geography of India, p. 280. 

81T Imp. Gaz., Vol. XXII, p. 336. 

8 i« Ib., p. 338. 
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{Vasditayali saiMbuleydh saha Ksttdraka-M&lavaih, M.B., 
il, 48, 14) should also be borne in mind. But in the south 
of the Mula pass as well there are traces of the Vasatis. 
Judging the course which Alexander took in his march 
in Gedrosia Bunbury observes that he appears to have 
kept along a kind of valley or plain which is found to 
run nearly parallel to the coast between the interior range 
of Mushti (or Washati) hills and the lower rugged hills 
that bound the immediate neighbourhood of the sea- 
coast. This Washati hill may have something to do with 
the Vasatis, but it is not certain.®'® The modern repre¬ 
sentatives of the ancient Vasatis are probably the 
Sobtis, a sub-caste among the Khatris of Panjab who 
trace their origin to Ghazni. 

Mauleya: (M.B., II, 48, 14). The home of the 
Mauleya people could be located on Mula river in Balu¬ 
chistan, rising in the Harboi hills and having a total 
length of 180 miles. As far as Kotra in Kacchi it passes 
with a rapid fall through the central Brahui range; in 
its lower reaches many flats lie along its course. The 
upper course is known as Soind; a little lower it is called 
Mushkbel and from Pashtha Khan downwards it becomes 
Mflla. The Mula drains the whole of the Jhalavan coun¬ 
try and also the south-west of the Kacchi. The Mula Pass 
route to the Jhalawan country lies along it.*®® High 
iamong the mountains Kalat also commands the approach 
o an important pass to the plain, i.e., the Mula. Through 
his pass passed a commercial high road in olden days 
l^ut which has long been superseded by the Quetta passes 
f Harnai and Bolan.®®' 

In the ArthaSastra (p. 77) the gems found in the 
Mauleya mountains are termed Mauleyaka. Baluchistan 
and Kalat State in modern tims do not seem to produce 
any gem. 


Bunbury, History of Ancient Geography, pp. 619-20. 
»a« Imp. Qaz., XVIII, pp. 19-20. 

•81 Holdicb, The Oates of Inditi, p. 139. London, 1910. 
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K^udraka-Malava: (M.B., 11, 48, 14.) They are 
linked with the Vasatis and the Mauley as. In Sanskrit 
texts the Ksudraka-Malavas are taken as a compound 
which confirms the Greek tradition. The MahdhMsya 
(TV, 2, 45) cites the dvandva K§udraka-Malava, and the 
same text relates the opinion of the grammarian katySyana 
giving Ksudraka-Malml, “the army of the Ksudraka- 
Malavas.” It is also known that at certain times the 
Ksudrakas were victorious without aid {ekdkibhih Ksu- 
drakairjitam, Mahabhd^a, I, 1, 24; 21; V, 3, 52) which 
perhaps indicates that they fought without the aid of 
the Malavas. They are also mentioned along with the 
Malavas as an dyudhajlm-samqha (Ib., V, 3, 114). 

The most powerful republic which Alexander met 
in his retreat from the Panjab were the Ksudraka-Mala- 
vas spelt by the Greek as Oxydrakai and Malloi res¬ 
pectively. They were living on the Hydaspes after its 
confluence with Akesines and were considered to be the 
most warlike of all the India tribes (Arrian, Anah. VI, 
4). The Malloi are called independent Indians (/&., VI, 
6) and their cities were situated along the Chenab and 
the capital along the R-avi. Arrian places the Oxydraki 
(Tndika, C. IV) on the Hydaspes above its confluence with 
the Akesines. Bunbury is inclined to think that they 
lived on the east or left bank of the Satlaj (the State of 
Bahawalpur) and may have extended as far as the junction 
of the Satlaj with the Indus. The territory of the 
Malloi was of great extent comprehending a part of the 
Doab formed by the Akesines and Hydraotis and exten¬ 
ding, according to Arrian {Indika, C. IV), to the con¬ 
fluence of the Akesines and the Indus. Their capital 
has been identified with Multan, and their territory with 
the district of Multan.*** 

M. Pryzluski has started a new theory about the 
K§udraka-M5lavas.*** According to him Ki^udraka means 

•** MCrindle, he. eit., pp. 850—62. Also see T.R.A.S,, 1903, 
p. 686 for the views of V. Smith, 
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small and Malava inseperable from Malla and Madra®®'* 
mean fighter and wrestler; the Mallas in the K^udraka- 
Malava group were of Iranian origin and the Ksudrakas 
were the aborigines and hence the epithet small in com¬ 
parison with the great and powerful Iranians.®®® We 
have already discussed the Iranian element in Madras 
previously. It is doubtful however to designate the 
Ksudrakas as aborigines on a flimsy ground that the word 
in Sanskrit means small and therefore used in a dero¬ 
gatory sense. 

Saundika: (M.B., TI, 48, 15.) Saundika in Sanskrit 
means a dealer in wines (Hemacandra, Ahhidhdnacin- 
tamani, 90). Nothing is known about their location. 
Perhaps they may be connected with the Sondhis, a sub¬ 
caste among the Khatris of the Panjab. 

Anga and Vahga : (M.B., II, 48, 15.) The Ahgas 
lived in the area which is now represented by Bhagalpur 
district in Bihar. The country of the Vangas, however 
in ancient times did not include the whole of Bengal. 
In ancient records and epigraphs it is distinguished from 
Badha which included Suhma and Gauda all making 
Western Bengal but also from Pundra and Pun^ra-Var- 
dhana which included Varendra making up northern 
Bengal. Vanga thus in ancient times stood for what is 
knovm in modern times as Eastern Bengal, comprising 
the modern Dacca and Chittagong divisions.®®® 

Pundra: (M.B., 11, 48, 15.) They are connected with 
the Tamraliptas (MB., II, 48, 17). On the basis of vari¬ 
ous Pauranic allusions Pargiter identifies the Pundra 
country as modern Chota Nagpur with the exception of 
southern portions (Markatideya Purdrm, p. 329), i.e., the 
modern district of Santal-parganas, Birbhum and the 


®S8 J.A., April—June, 1929, pp. 313-14. 
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northern portion of Hazaribagh. Mr. Sa^tri*®’ identifies 
the Pundra country with Maldah, portions of Purnea east 
of the KosI, a part of Dinajpur and Rajshahi.®*® 

ganavatya: (M.B., II, 48,15.) They are coupled with 
the Gayas or the people of modern Gaya district. There 
should be no difficulty in identifying them with the 
modern Sahtals. The Santal parganas in the southern 
Bhagalpur Division have an area of 5470 sq. miles. The 
area is bounded on the north by the district of Bhagalpur 
and Purnea, on the east by Malda, Murshidabad and 
Birbhum, on the south by Burdwan and Manbhum and on 
the west by Hazaribagh, Monghyr and Bhagalpur.®®® 

The Sahtals are a typical race of aboriginal stock and 
are akin to Bhumiyas, Hos and Mundas. Their original 
home is not known, but in comparatively remote period they 
were settled in Hazaribagh plateau, and it is noticeable 
that the Damodar river by which its southern face is 
drained, is the territorial object most venerated by them. 
Within the last few centuries they have worked eastwards 
and are numerous in the eastern half of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau and in Midnapur; and they are now 
emigrating to north Bensral and Assam.®®® It seems that 
in the age of the Mahabharata they lived in the area which 
is now known as Hazaribagh district which is conterminous 
with the Gaya district. 

Gaya : (M.B., II, 48, 15.) They may be located with 
the modern district of Gaya comprising two tracts—that 
to the north being a level plain dotted with the isolated 
hills and containing some long hill ranges, and the country 
to south undulating with the several hills forming the 
northern fringe of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

Kalinga: (M.B., II, 48, 17.) The proximity of the 


»*’ Cunningham, Ancient Geography, notes, pp. 723—^726. 
»»« Ih., p. 724. 

**»77np. Oaz., XXII, pp. 60-61. 
wo 76., p. 67. 
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Kalinga country with the Vaitarani river is emphasised 
in the MahMharata (ete Kalingah Kaunteya yatra Vai- 
tara'n.l nadl, M.B., III, 114, 4). The river Vaitarani was 
its northern boundary. Thus the ancient Kalinga com¬ 
prised modern Orissa to the south of the Vaitarani and 
the sea-coast southward as far as Vizagapatam. The 
plural use of Kcdingapatyah shows that there were many 
Kalinga chiefs. 

Tamralipta: M.B., II, 48, 17. The Tamra- 

lipti from the very beginning has been a very im¬ 
portant port on the Bay of Bengal. From this port the 
mission of A^oka started for Ceylon {Mahavamsa, XI, 
38; XIX, 6). The Jaina Prajnapand mentions Tamra- 
’ lipti with Vanga {Ind. Studien, XVI, 397). The Daia- 
kumdracarita (p. 205, 1936 ed. Bombay) cites Damlipta 
(Tamralipti) as a city of Suhma. It commanded the 
entrance to the mouth of the Ganges. The modern town 
of Tamluk is situated on the Rupanarayan not far from 
its junction with Hughli. It is the eastern sub-division 
of Midnapur District. 

The spelling of Tamralipti was never constant. Hema- 
candra {AhhidhdTiacintdmani, V, 979) gives four forms 
Tamalipta, Damalipta, Tainalipti, and Tam^lini. The 
forms Tamra and Tama occur in all manuscripts.®*^ The 
Chinese transcribe it as To-mo-li-ti- (Fa-hien), and Tan- 
mo-li-ti (Yuan Chwang). Ptolemy (VII, 1, 76) gives 
Tamalites. The name Tamralipti was also transported 
to Cambay. The Pancddaydacohatraprabandha (ed. by 
Weber, p. 3) mentions Tamralipti in Cambay. An island 
named Tamra also appears in the expedition of Sahadeva 
in Western India (M.B., II, 28, 46). The efforts to 
derive its name from Sanskrit, however, has been useless 
as the initials kam, and tarn, in both the words are of 
Munda-khmer origin.®*® 

*81 Levi, 7.4., 1926, II, p. 49. 

*8® 7.4., 4983, pp. 66.61.. 
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Presents made hy the Vahgas, KuUhgas, Tdmralvptas 
and Put^rakas: M.B., IT, 48, 17-20. 

Dukula (B.B. II, 48, 17). A kind of very fine cloth 
made from the fibres obtained from the inner bark of the 
dukula plant. The dukula cloth is also mentioned in the 
Arthaidstra (pp. 113-14). Perhaps it was byssos of the 
Roman writers. 

KauHka: (M.B., II, 48, 17). It seems that Bengal 
had alrady become famous for its silk. In the Kashmir 
version of the Ramayana Kiskindhu Kdnda the country 
of the Ko^akaras is mentioned.®®^ The commentator Rama 
glosses it as the country of the ‘cocoon-makers’, i,e., the 
country where the cocoon were available in great abun¬ 
dance. The city of the Ko^akaras is mentioned in the 
Bengali version just after the river Lauhitya and its 
situation may thus be either in Bengal or Assam. 

Patrorna : (M.B., II, 48, 17.) Calosanthes Indica. 
In the dictionary its meaning is given as wove-silk 
or silk garment, or perhaps also cotton.*®® The finest 
muslin in the Periplus is mentioned as the Gangetic 
and was manufactured perhaps in Dacca district.**® The 
Nagas of Kalinga country were so famous in the art of 
weaving that the word Kaliftga in Tamil came to signify 
cloth.®*’ 

Pravara: (M.B., IT, 48, 17). Pravara or Prdvara 
has been described .as an outer garment or cloak.*** In 
the Amarako^a (II, 6, 117) pravara is uttardsahga, i.e., 
dupattd, or cadar. It was also used in the sense of 
mantle in Buddhist literature {Kauseyaprdvdra, Mahd- 
vagga, VIII, 1, 36). It seems that some cloth-merchants 

338 Warmington, loc, cit., p. 212. 

8«* Levi, J.A., 1918, Jan.-Feb., pp. 73-74. 

386 Monier Williams, Sanskrit English Dictionary. 

*86 Schoff, Periplus of the Erythrean sca, p. 46. 

337 Kanakasabhai, 'J'he Tamils eighteen hundred years ago, 
p 45. 

888 ^onier William, Sanskrit English Dwtionary.. 
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specialised in dealing exclusively in the dwpat^as and 
cddars. Thus in the Ins. No. 131 at Sanchi®*” a cddar 
seller (^vdrika) is mentioned. The existence,of this 
class of merchants should not be doubted as there were 
hundreds of varieties in the cadars which only a special¬ 
ist could stock. In the Mdnasollasa of Some^vara (1127 
—1138 A.D.) {Mdnasollasa, Vol. II, p. 89, s. 33, Baroda, 
1939) it is mentioned that the hankerers after fashion 
loved to show off the prdvdras of various measurements 
{prdvdrd vividhdkard darHtd vastra-dhdribhih); they 
were made of various coloured materials and silk 
{vicitra-varnavastrdni-pattasutramaydni ca). 

Elephants : (M.B., II, 48, 19-20.) There are several 
points to be considered. Firstly the elephants came from 
Kamyakasara {abhitah Kdmyakah Samm) (M.B., II, 48, 
19). This may suggest at once the Kamarupa country 
or Assam, but there is no reference in the Mahdbhdrata 
which even suggests that Kamai'upa had come into being 
as Assam is usually known as Pragjyotisa. In the Artha- 
Sdstra (p. 49) the elephants bred in Kalihga, Ahga, 
I^Fa§a and Eastern India are mentioned to be the best; 
those of Da^ar^a and midddle country are of middle 
quality and of Baurastra and Pa&cajana country of low 
quality. In this list the elephants of the east may mean 
Assam elephants. In the Mahdbhdrata however we know 
of a Kamyaka forest (M.B., III, 84, 16). Lomaia gives 
warning to Yudhis^hira (M.B., III, 90) of the dangers 
lurking in the unknown places and finally accompanies 
him on his pilgrimage. , He first goes to Nagapura (M.B., 
III, 90, 22) and lives for three days in the Kamyaka forest 
(Ib., 90, 24). Here they were joined by a further party of 
the Brahmins who describe the wild nature of the country 
infested with wild beasts and covered with impenetrable 
jungle (Ib., Ill, 91, 4). No further information about the 
tlrthas in this region is given, and abruptly we find the 
Pan^avas returning to Naimi§aranya ^Ib., Ill, 93, 1). 

Smohi, Vol. I, 313. 
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Nagapura in this description could be identified with the 
Chota N&gpur area, and the Kamyaka forest on the fringes 
of that area- The so called Chota Nagpur plateau extends 
beyond the limits of the division into the tributary states 
of Chota Nagpur end Orissa on the south-west and south 
and through the Santal Parganas to thte Ganges 
on the north-east, while its outlying fringes stretch out 
into the south of the Patna and Bhagalpur divisions 
on the east. There are three plateaus in the stricter 
application of the term, one in Sanchi and two in 
Hazaribagh. Elsewhere this is often very broken and 
numerous ranges or groups of steep hills are inter¬ 
sected by deep ravines and occasionally by valleys.®^® 
The division is the home of the non-Arayn tribes 
who were never properly subjugated by the early 
Aryan invaders. It may be seen from, the above descrip¬ 
tion, how truly the Mahabharata has described the nature 
of the country where Kamyaka forest was situated. There 
is however one hitch, the elephants came from the Kamyaka 
Lake, and there is no lake in Chota Nagpur proper. But 
looking towards the extended area of Chota Nagpur 
beyond its modern administrative division-in the Orissa 
tributary-states on the south-west and south, one’ -could 
indentify the Kamyakasara -with the Chilka Lake, a 
shallow inland gulf situated in the south east corner of 
Puri district, Orissa and in the extreme south extending 
into Gan jam district. This identification should also 
support the superiority of Kalinga elephants as mentioned 
in the Arthaiastra. 

The elephants for presentation had powerful tusks 
{iSadantan), begirt with golden girdles (hemakak^an), and 
fitted with lotus coloured elephant-cloths (padmavarm- 
kuthdvrtan) (M.B., II, 48, 19); they were mountain high 
(iaHabhalji) and always in ruts {nitya mattam^ea). Further 

840 /Tnp. Oaz., Vol. X, pp. 328-29. 

76., Vol. X, p. 224. 

842 OoBninyham, Andent Geography, p, 768. 
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these elephants were fitted with armours {kavacdvrtam) and 
were of even temper (ksamavatah) and of good breed 
(kullnamica) (Ib., II, 48, 20). 

Gandharva: (M.B., II, 48, 22-23.) The Gandharva 

country has been identified by Mr. S. M. Sastri on®*® the 
basis of reference from the Ramayana Vttarakavda 
(CXIII, 10-11) with the Gandhara country. The Gan¬ 
dharva country in the Ramayain^ is said to be situated on 
both banks of the Indus. Bharata installed his son Taksa 
at Taksadila and his other son Puskala at Puskalavati 
{JJttarakdvda, CXIV, 11). The Gandharva Kings 
Citraratha and Tumburu made presents of horses for 
which the Gandharva country was famous, to Yudhisthira. 

Sukara: (M.B., II, 48, 24). The name is very rare 

in Sanskrit literature and no references are available to 
indicate the direction in which the Sukaras lived. In the 
Chinese version of the Candragarhhasutra (Section LV of 
Mahdsamni'pata) among the ten kingdoms under Svati 
naksatra there is one named as Chou-kia-lo whose original 
Sanskrit form Sukara has been restored by M. L^vi.®*® 

The word in Sanskrit means ‘one who makes a snort 
ing sound,’ and hence the pig. It may be surmised there¬ 
fore that the Sukaras were some non-Arayan tribe whose 
speech was not understandable by the Indo-Aryan 
speaking world. They may be identified with.the Sabaras 
known as Saur, Sar, Sayar, Suir, and Suiri. It may be 
noticed that the Prakrit forms Saur etc., are traceable 
from Sukara. The Sabaras mainly live in Orissa, Chota 
Nagpur and western Bengal, Madras and Central Pro- 
vices.®** They speak a language of Mundarian group. 
They perhaps represent the main body of an ancient race, 
an isolated fragment of which survives in the Rajmahal 
Hills.®*® The Sabaras are usually identified with the 

®*® S. L4vi, Notes Chinois sur VInde, BEFEO, V, p. 270. 

®** Bisley, The Castes and Tribes of Bengal, Vol. II, p. 241, 
Calcutta, 1891. 

»« Ib., p, 242. 
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Sabarai of Ptolemy (VII, 1, 81). A number of ancient 
monuments in Shahabad District in Bihar are ascribed to 
Sabars or Suirs. 

Pam^u or Pamsu Rastra: (M.B,, II, 48, 26.) Vik§a- 

radya one of the sons of Anayus (M.B i, 61, 39) became 
the king of Paifa^urastra. The Paihsus were invited to 
join the Pandava side in the Great War (M.B., V, 4, 17) 
and are mentioned just before the Audras (Ih., 4, 18). 
This unity of Audras and Paihsus is also supported by the 
Orh-Pan, one of the five subcastes of the Pans who were 
probably sprung from Oriya fathers and Pan mothers.®*® 
The connection with the Oriya people locates them some¬ 
where in Orissa or Chota Nagpur. There is every pos¬ 
sibility that they were the ancestors of modern Pan tribe, 
also known as Panva, Panr, Panika etc.,—a low weaving, 
basket-making servile caste scattered under various names 
throughout the north of Orissa and the southern and 
western part of Chota Nagpur. According to Dalton 
whose opinion about the origin of the Pans is somewhat 
confused these people are Aryans,®*’ and probably the rem- 
mnants of the Aryan colonies subjugated by the Hos;®*® 
at another place they are said to be undistinguishable from 
the Ho community.®*® Eisley however does not agree with 
the Aryan origin of the Pans®®® as according to him they 
claim their descent from the serpents and their caste has a 
very numerous set of totems. 

Simhala: (M.B., II, 48, 30, 31.) Siihhala or Ceylon 

is well known. The presentation which the Sinhalese 
people made, howevere, to Yudhi§thira are of interest. 
They are described below: 

Samudrasara : (M.B., II, 48, 30.) In the dictionary 

it has been described ‘quintessence of the sea’ or pearls.®®* 

**««Ri8ley, loo. cit., Vol. II, p. 167. 

8*'^ Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, p. 326. 

186. 

»*• 75., pp. 196, 328. 

»»» Eisley, loo. cit., Vol. II, p. 166. 

881 lionier Williams, loo, oit., p. 1167, 0«l. 1. 
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'It could not be pearl as the pearls are mentioned separately 
in the lists of the gifts—perhaps the saamdrasara is the 
same as samudrwphena, the cuttle-fish bone, but this is not 
certain. 

Vaidurya: (M.B., II, 48, 30). Originally the 
Vaidurya was generally identified with the beryl, but the 
researches of R. Garbe {Die Indischen Mineralien, p 85, 
n. 2) and S.M. Tagore {Manimdld, p. 252, s qq) have prov¬ 
ed that the vaidurya was the cat’s-eye—the principal 
argument supporting this view is that in the description 
of the vaidurya in the Sanskrit literature on jewellery it 
has often the resemblance of cat’s-eye. In India the 
mountain Vidura from which Vaidurya was found has 
been mentioned by Buddha Bhatta®®® as situated on the 
frontier of two countries—^the first is Konga corresponding 
to the modern district of Salem and Coimbtore with some 
parts of Tinnevelly and Travancore.®®® The correct text of 
Valika which follows Konga in Buddha Bhatta is Colaka 
who inhabited the Coromandal coast and therefore 
the Vidura mountains should be searched in the south 
of the Eastern Ghats. The massif of Shivarai corre¬ 
sponds perfectly to these conditions, and it is known that 
the District of Salem is very rich in mineral resources 
particularly quartz and corundum of different species.®®^ 
Ceylon and Eatanpur also produced quartz and cat’s eye.®®“ 
The Romans also knew of the corundum cat’s-eye which 
occurs in Ceylon.®®® Perhaps both the qualities of the 
cat’s-eye are referred to under vaidurya from Ceylon. 

Pearls: The chief locality for pearl fishery was the 
Gulf of Manaar with the result that Ceylon is always 
mentioned as a source of pearl in Buddhist and Sanskrit 
literature. In the Arthaiastra (pp. 75-76) the Ceylon or 

852 pinot, loo. cit., p. 43, s. 199. 

858 WilBon, Mackenzie Collection, 2n(l ed., p. 209. 

®®*Fiiiot, loc, cit., pp. XLVI—^VII. 

<65 Watts, Diet, of Be. Pro. S. V. Carnelian. 

886 Wanoington, loo. oit., p. 249. 

P. 10 
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kauleya pearls are enumerated along the pearls from 
PhQ^ya kingdom and other places. Yarahamihira 
(LXXXI, 2) includes Simhala as one of the eight places 
where there were pearl fisheries. The Agastimata*®’ also 
includes Simhala as a premier place for pearl fishery—the 
others being Arvati, Barbara and Parasika. 

^amkha : (M.B., II, 48, 30.) As late as the 6th cen¬ 

tury conch-shells were being exported from India and 
Ceylon to Italy. The sacred chank (a gastropod, 
Turbenella rapa) of the Gulf of Manaar still provides 
vessels, musical instruments etc. We learn of old chank- 
cutters working in Korkai and Kaveripat^inam.*®® 

Kutha : (M.B., II, 48, 30.) A printed or variegated 

cloth serving as an elephant’s housing. It seems that 
Ceylon specialised in such sort of cloth. 

All the gifts mentioned above were brought by the 
Simhalese men with the corners of their eyes somewhat red 
(SydTn^tdmrantalocanalf), clothed in fine garments and 
jewels (M.B. II, 48, 31). 

307 Finot, loc. cit., pp. 95-96, ss. 109--lli. 

338 Warmijigton, ioc. cit., p. 174. 
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SANSKRIT TEXT 

SabhAparva. 45-24. 

*ftw. s^RRi^Rr: I 
^?RTT?nr ?TfT :l' 


Sabhaparva. 46-21. 

W«TTfRr 1 


Sabhaparva, 45, 19-20. 

^r?#fRrW5T fWRqTHmrfjr ^ 

STTf^^h^ "TOtarfflfr +H«MJI?II 

T«nOf^^'r^R?rw RRRfts«r 

^’RRT Wrft' f^^TR^II^oll 


Sabhaparva. 47. 

IFRIT mw34HT 5 ^ ^TH^T 
3TTP ^ ^ ?ra^:ll?ll 

!T ^RT?>Tn 

^TOrO ^Tpr srf^TRR^ >TR?riRII 
g fr< ^4^ i Ty'j|idf » Rr<t»tdT^ 
HHKlfsnn^^i*!^ ^PRSft^: SRrO ^ IRII 
?f 9^4’llRl+ld 

'TJSCT: li>f|. 

»ftWTT ?rr^R^ ^Rnfhm^ ?rt5i; 
sftrJTT ^ ^TfnTFT JT^RJRT: 

Or^ ^f^RIRPT 5TfT f?R5fRr «rTfT5TT: IRII 
« F»R ii g «|Mm srrawRTRp^Ri; 
q?f ^?y srtjTRT JT^ ?Rr: IRII 

Riff ^ ?i^Rrr vrTfr^RPPi^t%?n>i 



Variants: Ki WRf, RWR[ K* 2.8; ^i, Nj VtBj.2Dn. Dn 
206 od. n, 
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^ fVsflrRTgffor TT ^ ^ iw r^pnl^ iiv»n 




ii^n 


u^sffJnsfS srmr: ^ ^runr: n^n 

^rnrr: 'nrefr^ O^rt: ^ 

0r0r«r fMVsnrPr ^ ii?oii 


ansiTf^ »ftf^«Rf qi^nf *T^ 

srfr f?rsf% sTriY^rr: uKlw 


srnwrtHqifVq': *ijTt *^GFrRf*HW^ 

*1^: rm vtirttY *itn?T: ii?^n 

^ =21 ?rt\ ^rftsr: ii?^ii 

3RJT?rR*uT ^Tr»T 

sru5jftf^s«r 5rfr^ lUvii 

SPTOR^iTJFrt"5y5^T3T^rT5rFiTfe»^tr: ffUT^niP!; 
arhoft^JTfjRTftf^ H^*'n 

i7,q!»TUfK^ cPTT5»mT f’.fr =nfuTrfi; 

ffU»5T WT <T| ll>.^|l 
^ff»r>T«fiW'»rbTf5^q7i(orTfq[5^^ 
?r4%!5rrijNfTm5^rf«n'«t?t^r^q ii?v9ii 


srniwi^T^ ^ ^<nrt«BTRTr: ii?<iii 


^rwraFfr^^forts^ ^wrT?^wrr?5TNTiiuii 

»ll»ii^4H*i^^l. H\®ll 


==!TT^np^?raT^Nrf?^5ftwTtf^^4?^ ir ? n 
snrrBppKcrerfs’si 

aftif ^ TT^’f ^ qfte^f qgir ?!nt iR^it 
fjftfRf** 5ntNTfq’ewrBr*i 

q ' ^i ^ 4 i o » nTH* <i P< »ih 1J5 ^rrf^R^ii^^ii 


*“D* «iT*rtu; B 1.4-5 Di. 6 a»r«r 
“»Ni B* DN (I) D* tHrapi 
^ 6| 1K5IW; Ki fT^ (m®^) ^«r. 
»»9^ 
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3tTip^^^55rrRiY?r iryh 

^ trW HiTC I^i aifT %G5f5^r siTfw IR'<I! 
5nFR5^:“* <>i^: sjf-^ TO 

<TY?ff*)rnr 

Sift f?TOff?r ^r<dr: IR\3II 
^TTR^Ot YF^rfH" ^l^'tiPT 

♦(l''i'M®''i'?(^^lP'i ^ ll^^ll 

»sri^ M ^I»K t ^ld YqT ftg^^R; 

R<T?rFtTT5iqfT^KorT'r ir’ii 
'T fTF^^tn’TTFSTTf^T ^ R^^RT: 


JTRT^^Tt<TRTTr3=5T?-^'T M^fsT ll^oll 
W^olf ^Ji^^rTTYTt 

srfspsst ii?riR5f TT®?^ »t^ir:ii^?ii 


Chapter 48. 


i?TY g i^uT Jr »i^wtsfrY 

jjsir^ 

Jr^qrroMtY ^^rrgnrfVTtfr 

JT ct ^■<r+^'JT=Ti T<niT ii^ii 

g^^rr: M<d-j^«iT: ii^ii 
^ 4 frftfa^ gnr fq<>fe#: 


sTHT^T sr>riJY*T|nf: 555r5ft to: iivh 



TOf ?r«n g|** iiMi 

f ^PHTTOmr? qTTOl^>r: 

’5*rfrg?5T: ii^ii 

qR^flYT gfir sTtiRTT: ftro: 

apsnRT^ fg^sfJg gifro: non 


***SITro:;; Sj g^n; Nj g^:; 

*® Jt Gi. 3-6 M (G 4 ^*tm) for 

“« Ni Vi B 2-6 D «slBl [Bs, 5.6 Dn 2, D 3-5, SHtl. (2) H (Bi«T) 
’BIB (B 3-6-6 m D 2-5 ®»t) BT Buf [D 3-5 f^llT:; D* *filT: (3)'m 
K Dn De for 'ISflT. (4) Nj Vi BD except DsfftRTaf). 

®®Dn (1) De *ra:. 

«*'J„G8-6Bf 
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qsw if gre FTr ^ "sr fTTRTTWiNraN: ii^ii 

»pt i Hi "N TRnr:ii^n 

<<lf<lf>HIWd STNfM f?TOi^ 

^ ^ t»c^* r wH jTfr ^Tfrar: ii??ii 

^rrawn®** 5T^: 5nT t*I*nCT5W«lT 
ifTtmiT: «nT5T «nf^: 

ftrM^npfify^JTT TT^ »nr%w:ti?^ii 

3n3P^: vVfTNmsilf T^: N? 

^NTN®r: N * fl%» TT: II?V|| 

f^Rirr^ 

ar^^TifTT^ 5"?^^ 

^TRR': «^1»r*RT: 5rfW®F’T: 

anfT^: 5rfw f%N *{RRftS3rRRn!%ll?^ll 
^5y^f«rJ4«ri «r«^rT: 

qRTPffqii?\9ii 

w iRqr^^ q>q5% rnRTRFn^ 
f^WTO: ffRW-^n?<Jll 


q lg T *<irNc< n ra t ^^ aifflRr: qqwnf ?r:ii?^ii 
qrt^Nft WTOd T ^iw i n^qxi r yH 
«*rRN: si^ srrf^ ??in: irou 

^ sr^qt »pit nnnint: 
3 ri^«F?frnpFq 7 t ^4\ ^ ^TftrqrfN: ir?ii 
Tm fqpTDTt qpr n»wf q i <)qi«iq : 
qrartf^T M<^4q qg qRi qm^iRqn 


"»N, Vi B 2-6 Dn D 3-6 (Dn 2 D3. q) 

K 1-3 «Btql3iT; K* N| Vi BD 1-5 iK»qm Dn (!) ^Gm:; M* qaww 
*^‘B 1-4 (B 21) fD; Dj fgw 
»*K* Dn (1) D* 

^*K* Nj, Vi Dn,'D* *JtDliT instead of 4^311 
»^K, #ftw :5 K* Dn (I) D‘ 
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sr*rf%?ft ^T^FTt ^ 

ii^^n 
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APPENDIX II 


Tanganas. In the Purvahhaga of the Avaiyakacurni 
(Ratlam, 1928) a very interesting account of the method of 
transacting business by the Tanganas is given. I quote the 
text with its translation: 

i ^ it 

>mf n 35^ 5?^ 

arsgit'Rr, arr^ '>r 3 ^ crr^ jt 3 Rur% 1 (p. 120 ). 

“In the northern regions live the mleccha Tahkanas. 
They with gold, ivory and other commodities, exchange the 
commodities of Daksinapatha. As they do not understand 
the language of each other they arrange their goods in a 
heap and cover it with their hand which they do not re¬ 
move till their demand is fulfilled”. 

In the same description of the trade method of the 
Tankanas quoted by Haribhadra in his Ava^yaka J'lka 
(I, pp. 99! & 100a, Bombay, 1916) the Tankanas are 
said to have bought the commodities of the southern re¬ 
gions with gold only. There is no mention of ivory. 

It is remarkable that even in present day the people 
from' Kashgar side who are known as Tangans bring gold- 
dust and semi-precious stones including jade to the 
markets of Srinagar in Kashmir. They do not visit 
however the Deccan as in the former days. 
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A 

Abhisaira, identified with Chi- 
bhal, 37. 

Afghanistan, 2, 9, 10, 12, 13, 
19, 37, 66, 67, 81, 87, 91. 
Agrodaka, identified with Ag- 
roha; on trade route from 
Taksa^ila; to Mathura, 89. 
Agroha, 64. 

aiddn, woollen-cloth, 36 
Aimaks, wandering tribes of 
Central Afghanistan, 88. 
See also Vaiyamakas 
ajifia, deer-skin, 36. 
akdrdpasam vastram, not cot¬ 
ton-cloth, 69 
Alai Range, 80 

Alexander of Epirus, a mis¬ 
sion sent to him by A^oka, 
26 

Alexandrovsky Range, 15. 
Al-Jurqan, a mountain chain, 
103 

Alketas, 80 

Ambasthas, an eponymous king 
mentioned in the Aitareya 
Brahmana; identified with 
Abastonoi or Sambastai; in 
the Barhaspatya Artha^astra 
mentioned with Ka^imras, 
TTunas and vSindhus; proba¬ 
bly settled on Lower Chenab, 
101 

Amethyst, its sources, 57 
Amoghbhuti, a Kuninda king, 
78 

Andarab, a river in Afghanis¬ 
tan, 12 
Anartta, 105 
Amboh, 40 

Andhras,! dubbed as false 
rulers, 4, 24, 77 
Atiga, located in Bhagalpur 
District, Bihar, 109, 113^ 
AntakhT, identified with 
Antioch, 24 ^ ^ 

Antigonus, a mission s^nt to 

blm by Afoka, 26 


Antioch, 24; a city founded by 
Seleucus in Syria, 26. See 
Antakhi. 

Antiochus I, friendly relations 
with the Maury as, 26 
Antiochus II, a mission sent 
to him by Asoka, 26 
Antiochus III, meets the 
Mauryan Prince Sophagase- 
nus, 26 

Antiochus IV, no direct 
connection with India, 26 
Aparanta, not Konkan but 
north-western tribal-land, 
70-71; products; felts, skins 
and good weapons, 70 
Apollmlotus, laid seige to 
Madhyamika, 28 
Arabii, their country a part of 
India; their home on river 
Porali in Baluchistan, 51 
Arabics River, identified with 
modern Porali, 51. See 
Arabii. 

Arachosia (Kandhar), 21; 
ceded by Seleucus to Chan¬ 
dra gupta Maurya, 24, 66 
Arasces, 37 
Arattas, 47 

ardhandrdca, a kind of, arrow 
forming present from the 
people of Eastern India, 74 
Aria (Herat), a part ceded to 
Ohandragupta Maurya, 24, 
r>6, 91 
Ariana, 91 

Arius, 17 z 

Arjuna, his conquest of north, 
8 , 9; his conquest divisible 
in several parts, 11; 12, 13, 
19, 48, 77 
Arodas, 65 

Aromatic woods, Assam their 
source, 86. See also Kiratas. 
Ar4i kanta, the language of 
the Sakas, 14 

Arvati, a pearl exporting 
countrv,^ 118 
dsana, chairs, 73 


P. 11 
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Ashkuman, 9d 

Asiani, equal to Yiie-chi 
according to Tarn, IG 
Asii, a component of the Yiie- 
chi, 16; lords of Tochari, 23 
aimagarhhUt a semi-precious 
stone, 67 

c^masdra, amethyst, 57; may 
be jadeite, 68 

Asoka, sent missions to foreign 
kings, 26, 70, 105 
Assam, 67, 58, 71, 86, 112, 113 
Asses, their distribution in 
Syria, Gobi, Baluchistan 
and Western India, 6 
Astorias, 87 
Aswim> 102 

Atari, identified by Cunnin¬ 
gham as a city of the Brah- 
manas, 32 

Athenaeus, gives an account 
of drugs and presents sent to 
Seleucus; also an account 
of Bindusara’s embassy to 
Antiochus I, 26 
Attalos, 80 

Audambara, 90, See Audum- 
baras. 

Audras, the Oriyas 
Audumbara, 90. See Audum- 
baras. 

Audumbaras, their coins; their 
kings; their location; men¬ 
tioned in Ganapatha, 88; 
the Vinaya of the Mulasar- 
vastivadins mentions a trade- 
route through their country, 
89; their prosperity; inter¬ 
mediaries of trade between 
the hills and the plains; 
special variety of cloth pro¬ 
duced in their country, ib; 
Kotumbara and Audumbara, 
90; durvibhdga denoting 
probable connection with the 
Salivas, ih; 96, 98'; located in 
Pathankot region, 99 
Aupamanyava, 33 
aurnam^ woollen-clotK, 68 
Aurnikas, dubbed as false 
rulers, 4 

Ausnisas, a wandering tribe, 
69 ‘ 

Austanes, 80 
Avanti, 38 


dvikaiiiy lamb pelts, 69; 
Eastern Afghanistan famous 
for lamb pelte, ib. 

Ayodhya, 68, 72 
Azar-i-asp, a fire temple at 
Balkh, 91 


B 

Babricon, a port from which 
Chinese hides and furs were 
exported, 69 

Bactria, 15; its conquest by 
Sakas erroneous; the con¬ 
quest attributeil to four 
tribes, 16; 17, 18, 22, 23, 24, 
79; Greek geographers on 
Bactria, 91; principal part of 
Ariana, ib. 

Bactriane, 91. See Bactria. 

Bactrus, a river in Bactria 
which is now the united 
stream of Band-i-Amir and 
Barrah 91 

Badakshan, 12, 13, 18, 38; its 
natural products, 39; its 
azTire and ruby mines, 40; 
45, 58, 59, ,87 

Bagblan, a river in Afghanis¬ 
tan ; the route taken by 
Wood and Lord between the 
Oxus and Kabul passed along 
this river, 12, 13. 

Also see Phalgu. 

Babikas, identified by Pargitar 
with Vahlikas, 90 

Bahlikas, their country identi¬ 
fied with Bactria, the modern 
Balkh, 12. See also Vahli¬ 
kas. 

Bahukan, alternative reading 
for Bomakan, 59. 

Bajaur, 92. See Ghorakas. 

Balkh, 38', 90, 103. See also 
Bactria, Bahlika and Vah- 
l:&a. 

Ballavar, 87. See Darvas. 

Band-i-Amir, 91. See Bactrus. 

Borahsenis, 64 

Barbara, 4; the pearls impor¬ 
ted from, 118 

Barygaza, 48 

Bhadramkara, 96. See Sakala. 

Bhadrapur, 96. See Sakala. 
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Bhagadatta, 57, 58, G1 
Bh^advaja, 27 
Bharata, 47, 68 
Bharukacclia, modern Bhroach; 
same as Barygaza oi Greek 
navigators, 78 
Bhauttas, 38>. See Bolor. 
Bhils,‘*60 

Bhima, his conquest of east, 
8 ; 84 
Bhirai, 90 

Bhulinga, one of the compo¬ 
nents of the Salva Federa¬ 
tion, 78, 90, 96; located on 
the upper courses of the Beas 
and Satlaj, 99 

Bhumiyas, an aboriginal tribe, 

110 

Bhuvanako^as, their geogra¬ 
phical value, 2 
Bihar, 2, 74, 84, 102, 109 
Boghazlangar, 66 
Bokhara, 13, 66, 72 
Bolingae, placed on the right 
bank of the Son, 78 
Bolor, 21; identified with the 
Bhautta country of the 
Rajatarangini, 38, 68 
Brahmaputra River, 85 
Buddhism, its attitude towards 
caste ridden society, 8 
Buleda, 55 

Byssos, 112 See dukula. 


C 

Oakrapalita, 105 

Cambdia, 54 

Camels, their distribution; the 
southern limit from mouth 
of Indus to Upper Satlaj, 4 

Oandalas, 78 

Candra, 17 

Oapisa, spelt also Caphusa and 
Capissa by Pliny and his 
editors, 42; discussion on 
various forms, 43. See 
Kapi^a. 

Cappodocian Pontus, 16 

ChCs-eye, its sources, 117. See 
vaidHrya, 

Chahar Aimaks See Aimaks 
and •Yaiyamakas. 


Chang Kien, the Chinese 
Ambassador who visited the 
Yiie-chi while they were 
living north of the Gxus, 15 

Chibhal, not Kamboja but 
Abhisara, 12, 37. See Abhi- 
sara. 

Ohil^, the country of Chilasis, 
86 . See Baradas. 

Chilka Lake, 114 

Cliillidara (Swat), 70 

China, 68, 71, 73, 76, 79 

Chinese silk, early acquain¬ 
tance with, 69 

Chitral, 45-46, 87, 92. See 

C^trakas. 

Ohoaspes. S ee Qhorakas. 

Choriene, 79 

Ghou-le, same as K^hgar, 76. 
See Kashgar. 

Ohurrai (Swat), centre of 

blanket manufacture, 70 

CSnas, 20; ethnic term denot¬ 
ing the Chinese and Chins of 
upper Burma, 61; casteless 
Ksatriyas according to. Manu, 
ih. 

Cinarattha, 67 

jCitrakas, probably the people 
of Chitral, 45; the boundary 
of their land, 45-46. 

Cittala, the name of a moun¬ 
tain in the Visuddhimagga, 
45 

Colakas, inhabiting Coroman¬ 
del Coast, 117 

Conch-shell, found in the Gulf 
of Manaar, 118; chank-shell- 
cutting industry of Korkai 
and Kaveripattinam, i6. 

Cossack, 86 


D 

Dahae, 86 

Dahistan, 86 

Dahyii, an ethnographical 
term, 86. See Dasyus. 

Bamalipta, a city of Suhma, 
111. See Tamralipti. 

Danuar, a Kirata tribe of 
Nepal, 84. See Kiratas. 

Baradas, conquered along with 
the Eambojas by Arjuna, 
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11 , 13, 18, 36, 38, 87; the 
people of Dardistan, 86; the 
term probably restricted to 
the Shinas of Gilgit, Gurez, 
Ohilas, Indus and Swat 
Eohistan, ib.; mentioned 
with Kasmlras and Kam- 
bojas; expert in slinging 
stones; condemned as 
Mlecchas, ib.; 90. 

Darvas, the people living in 
the district of Jammu and 
Ballavar, 87 

Dardistan 38, 75, 86. See 
Daradas. 

Darra, 91. See Bactrus. 
Darwaz, 19; identified with 
Dvaraka, the capital of Eam- 
boja, 38; 80 
Da^arna, 113 

Dasht Valley, Eala4; State, 49 
Dasuya Tahsil, 46, 47, 64 
Dasyus, 4; the robber chiefs 
in the north-western direc¬ 
tion of the land of the 
Eambojas and Dardas, 11; 
identified with the Eastern 
Iranian speaking peoples, 
18 

Demetrius, 26 
Derdai, 81. See Daradas 
Digvijayas (universal con¬ 
quests ), their multiplicity 
in the Mahabharata, 8; their 
importance for the elucida^ 
tion of geographical and 
historical points, 8-9; copious 
supplementation from the 
contemporary events, 9 
Dionysius, sent by jPtolemy 
Philadelphus on embassies 
to Bindusara and A^oka, 25 
Dirghavenus, a wandering 
tribe {pradardh), 76 
Dogs, good bread of dogs of 
Kekayan country, 100 
Donkeys, their distribution 
from the. north to south ex¬ 
cluding Eastern India» 6 
Dravi^, 24 

Dora Pass, chief Pass over 
Hindukush, 18 

Dorasene, the region about 
Ortfisa, 74 
Jhxher (Swftt), 70 


dukula, cloth made from 
dukula fibre, 112; probably 
bysSOS of the Greek writers. 
Dvaraka, the capital of Kam- 
boja, 34, 38. See Darwaz. 
Dvyaksas, identified with the 
people of Badakshan, 58-59 


E 

Ekapadas, 58; mentioned in 
Sahadeva’s expedition to 
south, 60; probably the an¬ 
cestors of the Bhils of 
Gujarat, Each and Eathia- 
wad; mythological descrip¬ 
tion by Megasthenes, ib, 

Ekasanas, they lived a settled 
life, 76 

Elephants, from Pragjyotisa, 
57; hailing from Eamyaka- 
sara and from other parts of 
India, 113-114; elephant¬ 
housing manufactured in 
Ceylon, 118 

Emerald, its synonyms, 101; 
its origin from the biles of 
Asura Bala, 102; situation of 
the mines in iSiruska and 
Magadha, ib.; identification 
of sources, ib. 

Emodos, 67 

Epidaphnes, 25 

Eranvez, modern Ehwarizm, 
16 

Eucratides, 26 

F 

Ferghana, 15, 21, 22, 72, 73 

Pirozkohis, a constituent tribe 
of the Chahair Aimaks. See 
Vaiyamakas. 

Folk-song, of the Vfihikas 
extolling fresh food, wine 
and women of Pan jab, 6 


G 

Galcha, the Eastern Iranian 
tongue of the^ people of 
Tadzhik Eepublic, etc., 12^ 
37, 39 
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Gandhara, 2, 34, 70 
Gaadharva, probable identifi¬ 
cation with Gaixdhajra, 115 
Gangadvara, 7; identified with 
Haradv^. 

Garuda, 101, 108 
Gauda wine, 6 

Gaya, 110; Gayas, the ancient 
people living in the region of 
Gaya, tb. 

Gebei Zebrah, ‘Mountain of 
Kineralds’ situated on the 
Red Sea, 102; Idrissi’s 
description of the mine, ib. 
See Kmerald. 

Gedrosia (Baluchistan), apart 
ceded to Candragupta 
Maury a by Seleucus, 24 
Gharan, 40 
Qharzeatan, 103 
Ghor, country, 87 
Ghorakas, location identified 
with the Goruaia of Ptolemy, 
the modern Bajaur, 92 
Ghorband Valley, 80 
Oilgit, 40, 71, 80, 87, 93 
Girivraja, the ancient Kekeyan 
capital identified with 
Girzak, lOO 

Goat-skin, dress of poor 
Kaffirs, 45 

Qokprosh, a hill chain in Kalat 
State, 49 

gostani^ grapes from Khotan, 
65 

G(T),anganoi, see Tanganas. 
Gulf of Manaar, pearls found, 
117-118 

Gurdaspur, 100 
Gory a, 92. See Ghorakas. 
Oorys, 92. See Ghorakas. 
Goruaia, 92. See Ghorakas. 
Gouraios, Lower Swat River, 
92 

Ourez, 86. See Daradas. 
Owatar Bay, Kalat State, 49 


H 

BTala, an off-shoot of Pab 
Range on the west of Kalat, 
60 ^ - 
Harnai, a pass in Baluchistan, 
107 


Haimavatas, 63; location 
not settled, 67; mentioned 
in a Sanchi Inscription ib.; 
also a religious order of the 
Buddhists, ib. 

Haiiisukayanas, linked with 
Paurakas; probable identi¬ 
fication with the people of 
Hunza and Nagar, 92; same 
as Hamsamargas and Ilamsa- 
padas, 92-93 

Haihsamargas, see Ilaihsa- 
kayanas. 

Harahiiras, 63; their country 
famous for wine, 65; coupled 
with llamathas, ib.; country 
connected with Sindh basin, 
ih .; probable identificpitliou 
with the people of Herat, 66 
Ilaraiva, 67 

Hazaras, probably Mongols, 
87; a constituent tribe of the 
Chahar Aimaks, ib,; 
Oliinghiz Khan probably 
settle<l them in Central 
Afghanistan, ib. 

Harsha, 91, same as Arpatha, 
93 

Ilaumavarka Sakas, mentioned 
in the Inscription of Darius, 
20. See Sakas. 

Ilayii, a Kirata tribe of Nepal, 
84. See Kiratas. 

Hazaribagh, emerald mine at, 

102 ; no, 114 

Helmand Valley, 66, 80 
llemodos, 67, 68 
Heorta, a city of the Tanganas, 
79 

Hephaistion, 51 
Ilerinatalia, identified with 
Brahmanabad, 32 
Hien-fu, ‘hanging pass,’ 21 
Hemavata, 68 
Himavanta, 12, 67 
Hindukush, 13, 31, 37, 45, 73, 
86 , 91, 93 

Hingol, a river in Kalat State, 
60 

Hiung-nu, their wars with 
Tiie-chi, 15, 19, 23 
Horace, presented by Rsikas, 
12 ; good quality of Bokhara 
horses; their mention in the 
Chinese Annals, 73; Bokhara 
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horses believed to bo des¬ 
cended from Baksh, the 
horse qf the Iranian hero 
Bustam, ib, 

Hos, 110; a non-Aryan tribe, 
116 

Hqts, a tribe of Makraix, 61; 
the same as Utii pf Xerxes’ 
army, ib. 

Hunas, 20; identified with 
Biung-nu, 29; 61 
Hunza, 87; description of the 
country, 93 
Hunza Biver, 93 
Hu-shi-kan, 103 
Hyperboreans, idea got from 
the Uttara Kurus, 84 


I 

Ichthyophagoi, 54 

Imaos, probably derived from 
Haimavata, 68; at first 

identified with Hindukush, 
later on with Bolor Bange, 
ib.; 80. 

Indus Kohistan, 86. See 

Daradas. 

Indus, river in Panjab, 4, 21, 
63, 72, 86, 106, 108 

Iran, 5 

Iracj, 66 

Iravati, 6. See Bavi. 

Irippal, in Kangri; Audumbara 
coins found there, 88. See 
Audumbaras. 

Islikashm, 40 

Isi, Isi, 18, Prakrta for Bsika. 

Issyk-kul, a lake in the Pamirs, 
15, 16, 19, 23, 75, fn., 209 

Ivory, handles mfule of, 57 


J 

Jadeite, 67. See also aimasara. 
Jaguda, identified with Tsau- 
kn-ta (Yuan Chwang), 66 
Jalondharayanas, 88 
Jammu, 87, see Darvas. 


Jamshedis, a constituent tribe 
of the Chahar Aimaks, 87-88. 
See Vaiyamakas. 

Jamuna (Yamuna), 77, 78, 94 

Jasrat, 47 

Jaxartes Biver, 15, 20, 21, 75 
fn., 209, 80 

Jhalawan, 50; its climate; 
cultivation dependent on 
occasional floods, ib. 

Jhelum, 46, 47, 99, 106; 

Jhelum District, 100 

Jlivaka, represented as taking 
a journey from Taksalild to 
Mathura, 88-89 

Johar, see Jyohas. 

Jqhiyas, identified with the 
ancient Yaudheyas, 104; 
their identification with 
Ossadioi not correct, 106. 
See Yaudheyas. 

Junagad, 104 

Jyohas, probable identification 
with the people living in 
Johar I’argana, Almora, 76 


K 

Kabul, 12, 13, 21, 24, 65, 91 

Ka-bu-sa, in the Tibetan 
version of the Mahaiuayuri; 
same as Kapila, 42. See 
Kapi^a, Ivarpasika, etc. 

Kacchl, in Baluchistan, 106, 
107 

Kach, 47; good breed of horses 
from, 60, 90 

kadall, a kind of deer or 
rodent, 36; candrottara- 
Itadali, a variety of kadall, 
ib. 

Kadphizes, origin of the word, 
48; perhaps belonged to 
Kapi4a, etc. 

Kafiristan, 37, 38, 39, 45 

Kiafirs, 86 

Kaitavyas, 55. See Kitavas. 

Kalat, 49; part of Qedrosia; 
scene of Alexander’s ex¬ 
ploits; full of barren moun¬ 
tain ranges; sparsely popu¬ 
lated ib.; 107. 

Kglindendra, a mountain, 78 
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Kalingas, 24, 47; their country 
situated in the region of river 
Vaitarani in Orissa accord¬ 
ing to the Mahabharata, 111; 
the boundary of the ancient 
Ealihga, ii., 113. 

Kam, lower part of the Ilashgol 
Valley, 43; called Kamoz in 
Pushtu, ih. 

Kamuh, a river in Kafiristan, 
43 

K^mariipa, 113 
kambalay blankets, 36 • 
Kamboh, an agricultural com¬ 
munity in Panjab; its pro¬ 
bable connection with the 
Kambojas, 40 

Kambojas, dubbed as false 
rulers and liars, 4; conquest 
by Arjuna, 11; 12, 13, .18; 
references in Vedic litera¬ 
ture, 33; Yaska on some 
peculiarities of their langu¬ 
age, ib.; Grierson’s identi¬ 
fication, ib.; Kuhn’s disus- 
sion on Kambojas and their 
Iranian origin, 33, 34; in 
Buddhist literature, Asoka’s 
ins. Mahabharata and Hari- 
vamjJa, 34-35; Kamboja 
horses, mules, cows and 
chariots, 35-36; furs and 
woollen-cloth, 36; different 
opinions about their location 
ranging from Kabul, Kafiris¬ 
tan, ’Kbet and Rajauri, 36- 
37; located in the Pamirs, 
BadakshaJn and Tadzhik 
Republic, 37; proofs of the 
location given above, 38-39; 
70, 86 

Kambrom, in Kafir language 
same as Kamdesh, 43 
Ka (m )bujiya, 43, = Oambyses. 

See Kamboja. 

Katmdesh, a Kafir tribe, 43 
Kamoz, 44. See^ Kam. 
Kampylinus, a river, 81 
Kamtoz, 43. See Katirgol. 
Kamyaka forest, near OhotS 
Nagpur, 113; wild,nature of 
the country beyond it, ib.^ 
KSmyaka-sara, probable identi¬ 
fication with the Chilka 
Lake, 113-114 


Kana (Swat), 70 
Kandhar, 24, 66 
Kang-kiu, their grazing ground 
Tashkent plains, 21, 23. See 
Kankas. 

Kangia, 88, 80, 94 
Kankas, 20; identified with 
Kang-kiu, the inhabitants of 
Sogdiana, 23; under the 
political pressure of the Yue- 
chi and Hiung-nu, ib.; their 
country described by Chang 
Kien, 72; their location in 
the region of Bokhara and 
Sammkand; probable identi¬ 
fication with Kangs, a Jat 
tribe of Panjab, ib. 

Kansu,* 13, 14, 22, 23 
Kao-fu, identified with Kabul, 
42 

Kapisa, 41, 42 

Kapisa-Kamboja, the identity 
of the terms, 42, 43-44; 
alteration suggestetl in the 
Kashmir Recension of the 
Ramayana and Ksemendra’s 
Kathamanjari, 43 
KdpiSdyani, a celebrated wine 
in ancient India, till recently 
manufactured in Kafiristatn 
from grapes, 45 
Kapurihala, 47 
Karakorum, 74, 75 
Karaskaras, 47; mentioned by 
Budhayana and others, ih.; 
identified with the people 
^’Ving in Kashkar Vallejo 
iba 

Karategin, 80 

Karezes, subterraneous canals 
in Kalat State, 40 
Karki, a river in Nepal, 84 
Karna, 5 

Karpasika, probably mentioned 
in a Sanchi ins., 40; Ki-pin 
or Kapisa called Karpisaya, 
41; their gifts included slave- 
girls, goat-skins, deer-skins, 
45 ^ 

Karpisaya, according tp Bag- 
chi, the correct form Kapi- 
^aya, 41. See Karpasika 
and Kapisa. 

Karuj, near Herat, 66 
Karusa, 113 
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Easapagota, 67 

Easbkar B^a, Upper Kaahkar 
in Ohitral, 45. See Karaa- 
kstTsus 

Easbmir, 21, 81, 83, 89, 91 
Kashtawar, 60, 75 
Ka^i-cloth, 69 

Katoiras, 86; people living in 
Kashmir State, 91 
Kaspeiria, identified with 
Kashmir, 42 
Katanes, 80 

Katirgol, upper region ot 
Bashgol Valley, _ 43; called 
Lutdeh in Chitrali and Kam« 
loz in Pushtu, ib. 

Kaulutas, 54 

Kaunindra, 77. See Kunin- 
das. 

liauiika, silk; Bengal famous 
for silk manufacture, 112 
Kaveripattinam, 118 
Kay a vy as or Kavakhyas, tho 
race which perhaps gave 
Khnwak Pass its name, 86 
Kej, a river in Kalat, 49 
..Kekayas, linked with Madr^; 
their country identified with 
the districts of' Shahpur and 
Jheluin; Girzak, the ancient 
Girivraja, their capital; good 
breed of dogs of the Keka- 
yan country, 100 
Remboja, 39, 54 
Keralas, 24 
Keria, 65 

Khakha, tribe, 75. See Kha- 


sas. ^ 

Lhall^al, 67 _ 

ihainbu, a Kirata tribe oi 
Nepal, 84. See Kiratas. 
Lharan, part of Baluchistan 
famous for camels and telts, 


Kharostra, described as the 
land’of donkeys and camels; 
contemptuous interpretation 
of the word, 4; I^vi’s inter¬ 
pretation, *6. 

Khavas, an ethnic term m 
Nepal and Kashmir from 
Kashtawar to Vitasta Valley ; 
a term employed for semi- 
Hiduised tribes inhabiting 
Himalayas, 75; in Central 


Asia living in Kashgar 
region, 76 
KhawidE Pass, 12 
Khojend, 22 

Khokhars, 46-47. SeeKukuras. 
Khokharain, 46, 64 
Khorsabad, 67 
Khotan, 22, ^ 

Kho Valley, below Mastuj, 45 
Khurasan, 53 

Khryse Khora, identified with 
Lower Burma, 86 
kicaka bamboo, grown on the 
banks of river Sailoda, 74 
Kirthax Range, mountain range 
east of Las-bela, 50 
kitajam, silk, 68 
Kitava, 55; an important Trans- 
Indus tribe, perhaps to be 
identified with Kej; also 
mentioned with the Kulutas; 
as such to be identified with 
the people of Suket. 

Kobah^ a curious custom in 
Dadistan in which a bull 
presented to a guest was 
sadrificed by him, 87. See 
Daradas. 

Ki-Iien, a hill in China, 

14 

Ki-pin, entered by Sai-wang, 
16; its extent, 21; identi¬ 
fied with Kashmir but later 
on with Kapi^a, 41-42; pro¬ 
bably a rendering of an 
Indian word Kapir, 42; iden¬ 
tified with Karpasika or 
modern Kafiristan, ib. See 
Karpasika. 

Kirantades, 84. See Kiratas. 
Kiranti, 84. See Kiratas. 
Kiratas, 31, 8^84; their 

country lying; with Dudhkosi 
and Karki rivers in Nepal; 
include Khambu, lirnbu, 
Yakha, I>anuar and Thami 
tribes; their location in the 
Mahabharata; their dress and 
presents, 86 

Kirati, 84. See Kiratas. 
Kirghiz, 76, 86 

Kitavas, 48 also known m 
E aitayas, 56; same as Kufs 
or Eufij of Midiran, 
Eomedai, 80 
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Konga, corresponding to Salem^ 
Coimbatore and parts of 
Tinnevelly and Travancore, 
117 

Kolwa, 64 
Koras, 54 
Korkai, 118 

Ko^akaras, the country of the 
‘cocoon-makers' probably 
located.in Bengal or Assam, 
112 

KosI, a river in Bengal, 110 

kotumhara, a j^pecial variety 
of cloth probably decorated 
with the figures of swans and 
geese manufactured in the 
Audumbara country, 80. 
See Audumbaras. 

Krateros, 79 

Kjsudraka-Mialavas, 98, 106'; 

linked with the Vasaitis and 
Mauleyas; mentioned in the 
Mahabhialsya; perhaps the 
same as the Oxydrakai and 
Malloi of the Greek histo¬ 
rians ; the theory of M. 
Plryzluski about the Iranian 
origin of the Malavas, 108- 
109; their capital probably 
near Multam, 108 
Kucha, 23 

Kufs or Kufiz, 55; a tribe of 
Baluchistan; the variants of 
the name. See Kitavas. 
Kukuras, 20, 46; part of 

ancient Vrsni federation; 
described by the Greeks; 
mentioned in inscriptions; 
identified with the Khokhurs 
of Panjab, 46-47; their ori¬ 
gin, 47 

Kulanch, a part of Kalat State, 
49, 56 

Kulinda-Pulinda, an ethnic 
pair, 77 

Kulindas, 78. See Kunindas 
Kulindrine, 78. See Kunindas. 
Kulutas, 55 
Kulu Valley, 55 
Kunar, a river, 92 
Kundamanas, 91, same as the 
people of Kuttaparanta. 
Kundaparantas, their country 
identified with Kuthair, a 

F. 12 


pargana in Kashmir State, 
91; situation, 91-92' 

Kunduz River, in Afghanistan, 
12 

Kunindas, living in Terai 
region near Haradvar, 76; 
their coins, 78; occupied a 
narrow stip at tlxe foot of 
the Siwaliks, ib. 

Kun-Lun, a mountain range 
separating Tibet from 
Chinese Turkistan, 75 
Kiurus, 40, 78 
Kurujangala, 6 
Kuruksetra, 6, 7, 90 
kutha, elephant housing, 118 
Kut-har, a pargana in Kashmir, 
91 

Kuttaparanta, 91. See Kunda- 
paralnta. 

kuUikntam, felt, 69 
Kutumbara, 90. See Audum¬ 
baras and Kotumbara. 


L 

Lalataksas, probably the people 
of Ladakh, 59 

Lampakas, 21, called Murundas 
or lord. 

Langs, 5}Ir 

Lapis lazuli, mine in Kokcha 
Valley, Badakshan, 40 

Las-bela, 50; ite boundaries 
and conditions of life. 

T,a,ta, 78 

Lathikas, 34 

Tjauhityas, 84 

Lavanas, 24 

Limbu, a Kirata tribe of Nepal, 
84. See Kiratas. 

Tjocharna, 48 

Lohajanghas, 47, 48; identi¬ 
fied with the people living 
in Logar Valley in the south 
of Kabul, 48 

Lohas, 11, 13, 19 

Liohita, the Brahmaputra 
' River, 8^ 

Lohitas, with their ten manda- 
las; probable identification 
with the people of Leh, 48 
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M 

Madhydrde^a, 7, 90 
Madhyamika, identified with 
Nagari near Chittor, 27; 
seige by the Yavaaas, 28; 
98 

Madrakaras^ a cqnstitutent re¬ 
public of Salva federation, 
90; Iranian origin of the 
word meaning warrior, 96, 
96; located in Sialkot region, 
97. See Madras. 

Madrakas, their low estima¬ 
tion by Karna, 5; the sexual 
morality of their women. 
Mladras, 5; held in esteem in 
Vedic literature, 95; their 
capital at Sakala, ih,; a 
component of Salva federa¬ 
tion; probable Iranian con¬ 
nections, 95-96; the charac¬ 
teristic costume of the Madra 
warriors, 96; 101 
Magadha, 89, 102, 1031 
Mahabhairata, its encyclop¬ 
aedic character, 1; the geo¬ 
graphical information in 
various parvas, the 

range of the dates of its 
various strata, 10 
Majjhin^a, propogated Buddh¬ 
ism in Himavanta, 67 
M'akran, climatic conditions 
same as described in the 
ITpayanaparva, 48; famous 
for camels, 56 

Malada, a river in Mahabharata, 
104 

Malang, Malan Bay, the 
western boundary of the 
Oroeitai, 52. See Oroeitei. 
Maldah, 110 
Malin, near Herat, 66 
Malloi, 108. See Ksudraka- 
Mlalavas. 

Manbhum, 110 
Mand, 55 

Mandara, probable identifica¬ 
tion with Kun-Lun Mountain 
Range, 76 

Mandl, n Hill State, 94 
Margiana, 91 

Marlratah, a port on the Red 
Sea which exported emerald; 


perhaps Sanskrit marakata 
originating from this name, 
102'. See also Emerald. 
miU'&sragwrhJia, same an 
masdragalva, 57 
Afastuj, 21, 46 

Mathura, terminus of the route 
from T'aksa^ila, 89 
Matsyas, 106 

Mauleyakas, 107. See 
Mauleyas. 

Mauley as, their location in 
Mula Yalley, Baluchistan, 
107; mentioned in the Artha- 
^astra as 'Mauleyakas, ib\: 
108 

Meds, 54 
Mjedia, 80. 

Menender, 89, 92 
Meru, probable identification 
with Karakorum, 75 
Merv-al-Rud, 108 
Mohmands, a frontier tribe, 
104 

'Monghyr, 110 
Mongolia, 61 
Mtila Pass, 107 

Mula River, its course and 
different names, 107 
Mulkho Valley, in Chitral, 45 
Multan, 321, 94, 106, 108 
Muman, middle portion of the 
Bashgol Valley called 
Madugal in Ohitrali, 43 
Mundas,^ 110. See San tils. 
Mupda^Khmer, 54, 55, 90, 111 
Munjani, an Eiastern Iranian 
tongue, 39 
Murgh Pass, 12 
Miurshidabad, 110 
Murunda, a Saka word mean¬ 
ing master, 21 

WMsSragalva, semi-precious 
stone, 57 

Musk-deer, its distribution, 70; 
different grades of musk, 
ib. 

Mustigh Range, 74, 98 
Mutibas, 77 

N 

Kabhiai, 40 

Nagapura, identified with 
Chota Nagpur, 118 
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Nagar, 87; description of the 
country, 93 

Nagari, an archaeological site 
near Chitdr,* IG; identified 
^ Madhyamika, 28, 31 
Nags^, famous weavers of 
Ealinga, 112 
Naimisaranya, 113 
Nakula, his conquest of the 
West, 8; 27, 28 
Narbada, 4& 

Nepal, 67, 71, 75, 84 
Nihing, a river in Kalat, 49 
Nile Eiver, 102 
Nineveh, 16 
Nisada Kingdom, 7 


Q 

Odeonbnres, placed by Pliny in 
Kach, 95. See Audumbaras. 

Odras, 20, 24; the inhabitants 
of Swat, 29; the name con¬ 
nected with TJddiyana whose 
traces remain in modern 
TJdegram, 61 

Ods, a vagrant tribe of Panjab 
and Rajputana, probably 
connected with the ancient 
Odr«%s, 63. See Odras. 

Odumbara, See Audumbaras. 

Okupedes, 60. See EkapMas. 

Ora, of Greek historians, 
identified with Odra, 62. 
See Odras, 

Orh-Pan, 116. See Pamsu 

Rieystra. 

Ormare, a port in Kalat State, 
50 

Oroeitei, a tribe mentioned by 
the historians of Alexander 
inhabiting Southern Balu¬ 
chistan, 51; spelt variously 
as Oritoe, Oraitai, Horaitai; 
identified with the Hots of 
Makran, i5.; their name 
derived by Ctinninghan^ from 
the river Aghor, 52 

Qjromenus, Salt Range in 
Panjaib, 59 

Ossidioi, identified with 
Vasatis, 105. See Vasatis. 


Oxus, a river on the boundary 
of Afghanistan and Russia, 
9, 10, 12, 15, 37, 73, 80, 91 
Oxydrakai, 108. See Ksudraka- 
Mlalavas. 

P 

Piahlavas, 18; linked with 
Vastrapas, 104; probably 
some, ancient Iranian colony 
in Kathiawad, 105 
Pamirs, 12, 13, 20, 37, 38, 39, 
40, 59, 68, 75 ^ 

Pamsu Rjaistra, invited to join 
Pandavas in the Great War; 
linked with Audras; identi¬ 
fied with Orh-Pan, 116 
Pahcajanas, 114 
Pahcanada, 104 
Pandavas, 9 
Pahipat, 94 
Pandyas, 24 

Panjab, 2; derisive attitude to¬ 
wards its population, 4; 
people addressed a Mlecchas, 
Yavanas, Barbaras, Dasyus, 
etc., ib,; described as the 
land of donkeys and camels, 
ih ,; scathing indictment by 
Karna, 5, 6; explanation of 
the attitude of Mahabharata 
towards it, 7-8; 9, 63, 64, 
721, 91, 107, 108, 109 
Panjagur, famous for grapes, 
56 

Pans, a non-Aryan people of 
Orissa, 116; variants of the 
name Panv, Panr, Panika, 
ib. See Pamsu Eastra. 
Paraitakenai, also spelt 
Paraitakai, 80; placed in 
Media and Helmand Valley, 
ib. See also Paratanganas. 
Parama-Kambojas, 11; identifi¬ 
ed with Yaghnobis, 13, 19 
Parasika, pearls exported from, 
118 

PSradas, 48; placed with 
Yokkanas, Ramathas, 

Yavanas and Sakas, 52; 
Ksatriyas with extinct caste; 
identified with Paradene of 
Ptolemy, ib.; also identified 
with the Parthians, 53-54 
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P^ratanganas, perhaps con¬ 
nected with the Tahganas, 
79; identified with Parai- 
takeaai of Arrian; their home 
perhaps Karategin, 80 
Pardan-damb, probably show¬ 
ing CQnnectiQA with the 
Paradas, dS. See Paradas. 
paristom^, elephant housings, 
74 

Paramarsikas, 11-12; equated 
with Pasiani. 

Parnadatta, 106 
Paropanisadae (Kabul), ceded 
by Seleucus .to Chandragupta 
Maurya, 24 
Paropanisus, 87, 91 
Parsii, 17, 19 
Parsua, 1.7, 19 

Pasiani, a component of Yiie- 
chi, 16; identified by Twn 
with FaraS'Parsua, a Persian 
tribe, 17; identified with 
Paramarsikas, 19 
Pascima Anupakas, 18 
Pasni, a tou^nlet in Ealat 
State, 49 

Pa^upas, a people akin to 
modern Kirghiz, 76 
Pataiijali, his aphorism point¬ 
ing to the siege of Saketa 
and Madhyamika, 28 
Pathans, 61 

Pathankot^ Audumbara coins 
found there, 88, 99 
patror^am, cloth manufatured 
from the fibres of Calosanthes 
'Indica, probably also used 
for Dacca muslin or the 
muslin manuftustured by the 
Nagas of £alinga, 112 
pattajam, perhaps ijute-cloth, 

Paurakas, linked with Ham- 
sakayanas, 92; identified 
with the people of Yasin 
Valley which is called Por6 
and the country Poriaki, ib. 
Panjashir Valley, 12, 86 
Pearl-fisheries, on the Dulf of 
Manaar in Simhala, Arrati, 
Barbara and Pj&irasika, 117- 
118 

Phalgu, a river identified with 
Baghlan, 12 


Pipilika gold, 81-82; presented 
by Khavas, etc.; mentioned 
by the Qreek historians, 81; 
probably Tibetan jgold, ib .; 
methods and life of the 
miners, 81-82'; suggested 
probability of its being 
Siberian gold, 82 

Pirghal, a peak of Safed Boh, 
13 

Pishin, in Baluchistan, 106 

Pitanakas, 34 

Porali, a river in Kalat State, 
50 

Pore, 92. See Paurakas. 

Poriaki, the name of Yasin 
Valley, 92' 

Po-la-s8u=Persia, 103 
Polysperchon, 80 

Poulandai, living on the high¬ 
lands of Vindhya, Satpura 
and Aravalli, 78. See 
Pulindas. 

Pragjyotisa, mlecchd kingdom 
ruled by Bhagadatta; moun¬ 
tains in its vicinity; its 
troops recruited from Kira- 
tas and Chnas; identified with 
Assam and some parts of 
Northern Bengal, 57 

Piranunas, 47 

prdvdra (prdvara), shawls, 36 
garment or cloak; also 
dupattd or cadar or mantle; 
merchants specialised in its 
manufacture; its various 
measurements and colours, 
113 

Presents, received by Yudhis- 
thira; presents of the people 
of iSrans-Indus countries,— 
goats, sheep, cattle, camels, 
assee and gold, wine and 
jewels, 56; presents of the 
people of mountainous 
countries,—^black - necked 
donkeys, fabrics of Vahlika 
and Ohmese manufacture, 
felts, shawls, lamb;pelts and 
woollen cloth, 68-69; pre¬ 
sents from the Himalayan 
region,—^precious stones, 
wines and perfumes, 70; 
horses as presents brought 
by Sakas, Tukharns and 
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Kankas, 73; presents of the 
people of Eastern India,— 
furniture, carriages, chairs, 
beds inlaid with gold and 
ivory, chariots with gold 
fittings and furnished with 
tiger skins, arrows and pre¬ 
cious stones, 73^74; presents 
of the mountanious tribes 
besides Khasas, etc.,—^yak 
tails, honey, herbs from north 
of Kailua, 83; presents of 
U ttaiakurus.,—garland of 
Ambu flowers, ih. ; presents 
froin the Kiratas,—skins, 
precious stones, gold, sandal¬ 
wood, agallochum, zeodary, 
other aromatic woods, slave 
girls, birds and animals, 86; 
presents from Vangas, 
Kalingas and Pundras,— 
dukula^ silks, patrorna 
cloth, cloaks, 112-113 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, mission 
sent by Aioka, 26 

Pulindas, dubbed as false 
•rulers, 4; 35; mentioned 

in Aitareya Brdhma'm; occu¬ 
pied middle portion of Ueccan 
plateau, 77; described as 
Iqw. people in Buddhist 
literature; mentioned with 
Vagurikas, Sabaras and 
Oandalas in the Artha^astra, 
78’* 

Pulinda-nagara, 77 

Pundras, 47, lOS; connected 
with Tamraliptas; Pargiter 
identifies their country as 
Chota Nagpur, with the 
exception of the Santal Par- 
ganas, 109-110; another 
identification of their coun¬ 
try in Malda, a part of Pur- 
nea, Dinajpur and Rajshahi, 
110 

Puxanas, corrupt geographical 
text, 2; their geographical 
kowledge extended to Oxus 
countries and beyond, 10 


Qanauj, a mis-spelling of 
Kamboja by al-Idrisi, 39 
qutas, y^-tail, 83 


R 

Radha, a part of Bengal, 109 
Raj any as, their coins found 
from Hoshialrpur, 96 
Rajapura, the modern Rajaori, 
37, 75 

Bajasuya, coronation ceremony 
and its spectacular side, 30- 
31; gifts brought by various 
tribal states who joined 
the ceremony, 31 
Rakshashan Valley, Kalat 
State, 50 

Ramaka, the name of a moun¬ 
tain in the l^habharata, 60 
Ramathas, their country loca¬ 
ted between Q-hazni and 
Wakhan, 66 

Rambakia, the capital qf 
Oroeitei; identified with 
Ramhagh (Cunningham), or 
Khairkot (Holdich), 52; an 
important trade route passed 
through it, ib.; a form of 
Vairamaka, 53. See Vai- 
ramakas. 

goats flourishing in the 
Pamirs, 68. See rdrikava, 
rmkavam, cloth made from 
Rang goat’s hair, 68. See 
Rang. 

rdnkava-katay felt prepred 
from the goat’s hair. 
rasan, wines, 71 
ratha, chariot brought as gift, 
73 

Ruvi, 32, 87, 88, 94, 98, 108 
Red Sea, 102, 103 
Rhappha, a city qf the 
Tanganas, 79 
Roh, an Afghan tribe, 48 
Rohitaka, modern Rohtak; a 
stage on the journey from 
Taksa^ila tq Mathura, 89 
Roma, identified with Rome, 
27 

Romakas, the people of Salt 
lUnge in Panjab; also iden¬ 
tified with people of Sambhar 
Lake, 59; Shins qf Baltistan 
also call themselves Rom, 
ib. 

Roms, 59 

Roshan, a constituent of Tad¬ 
zhik Republic, 19 
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Roshauis^ th6 people of 
BoshaA, 13i. See lioshan. 
Rfikes^ 11; identified with 
ifue-cfii, 13; various theo¬ 
ries about their race a^d 
language, ib ,; the story of 
their migration from Chinese 
sources; their quarrels with 
Hiungnu resulting in their 
defeat, 14-15; journey to 
west from Kan-su, their 
home, 15; defeat of Wu-Sun 
an.d occupation of their 
country; driven away by 
Hiungnu, ih .; defeated Sai- 
wang at Lake Issyk-kul but 
again driven away by Wu- 
Sun, ife.; long trek towards 
west and the end of the 
Greek kingdoni qf Bactria, 
ib .; descended from Candra 
and l)iti according to Maha- 
bhSirata, 17; connected with 
Sakas, Pahlavas, Daradas, 
Kambojas and Pascima^ 
Anupakas, 18; their relative 
position in 160 B.C., 23-^ 
Ruby Mines, in Gharan Dis¬ 
trict, Badakshan, 40 
Rudok, go.ld producing district 
of Tibet, 81 


8 

Sabaras, 31, 77, 78 
Sabha-parva, internal evidences 
for its- date, 11 
Sacastene, 80 
Sacaraucae, 22 

Sacarnuli, a component tribe 
of Yiie-chi, 16 
Safed Koh, 13 

Sahadeva, his expedition to 
south, 8, 9, 24; probably 
representing an embassy 
from some Indian king to 
Antiochus III or IV, 26; 
60 

Sakala, 6; modern Sialkot, 
situated on trade route from 
Takasila to Mathura, 89; 
had shops which stocked 
kotumbara cloth, ih .; sugges. 


ted derivation from Sakas, 
96 

Sakas (Sakas), dubbed as false 
rulers and liars, 4; 8, 16,18; 
mentioned in Herodotus as 
living on the east of Caspian, 
north of Jaxartes in Pamir 
country and north of Hindu-- 
kush and east of Bactria and 
Sodgiana, 20; later in 
Seistan; known as Sai in 
Chinese Annals, ib .; several 
Sa^ States according to 
Chinese sources, ib .; Saka 
defeated went to Kipin 
through Bolor route, 21; 
Saka movement from Herat 
to Seistan, ih .; Tarn^s 
suggestions, 21-22; 23, 35; 
placed at one place with 
Andhras, Pulindas, Yavanas, 
Aurnikas and Sudrabhirasy 
61; in second place with 
Pahlavas, Daradas, Kain- 
bojas, j^ikas and Paicima 
Anupakas, ib.\ in the third 
place with Kiratas, Tukharas, 
Kankas, Saundikas and 
Kukuras, ib .; identified 
with Sai-wang, ib. 

Saketa, the siege, of, 28 

Sai, vSaka; 20 

Sailoda, placed in Western 
Tibet by Pargiter, 74; pro¬ 
bable identification with 
Yarkand River, 75 

Sailodaka, see Sailoda. 

Sai-wang, their wars with Yiie- 
chi, 15-16; probably settled 
in Fe.rghana, 22 

Samarkand, 72 

Salvaa (.Salvas), 78i; coupled 
with the Matsyas, 96; same 
as Salvih of Miantraplatha; 
later evidences connecting 
them with Kuru-Pancalas; 
called Saubhapati and 
Raubharad; probable identi¬ 
fication. with Sopiethes 
of Greek historians, 97; 
same as Ksudraka Malavas 
according to Pryzluski, 98; 
location of their country 
porbnbly near Amritsar, 9^ 
lOO; 101 
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Salya, 6 

samudrasaray cuttle-fish bone, 
117 

Sanavatyas, linked with Gay as; 
identified with n^oderu San- 
tals in Saatal Parganas of 
Bh^galpur, 110; their origin 
and distribution, ib- 
Sanglichi, an, Eastern Iranian 
tongue, 39 

Sangla, the ancient capital of 
the Kathas in Gurdaspur 
district, 100 

Sanjayanti, modern Sanjan, 60 
Santal Parganas, 109, 114 
Sapalos, a city of Tanganas, 
79 

Saradandas, 9S; probably 
located in Sirhind, 99 
Sarasvati, 6, 7, 90, 99 
Sarawan, a part of Baluchistan, 
50 

Sarikoli, the language of the 
Sarikols, 39 

Sarikolis, the. people of Sarikol, 
13 

Sarthol, gold producing district 
of Tibet, 81 

Saubha, another form of 
Subha, 97 

Saundikas, dealers in wine, 
20; probable identification 
with the Sondhis of Panjab, 
109 

Saur, 115; its variant, Sar, 
Suir, Sayar, Siuri, ih. See 
Sukaras. 

Sauviras, 47 

iayandniy highly decorated 
beds from Eastern India, 73 
Seistan, 20 
Seleucids, 26, 27 
Semboja, 39, 54 
Seres, skin exported from, 69; 
probably of India-n or 
Tibetan origin, ih, 

Shawaran, a guest house in 
Dardistan, 87 
Shighnan, 19, 87 
Shighni, the language of the 
people of Shighnan, 39 
Slughnis, the people of 
Shighnan, 13 

Shinaki, the language of 
Shins, 87 


Shiraighol, a Mongolian tribe, 

8a 

Shirgol, an ant in Mongolia, 
82 

Shorkot, the site of Sibipur, 
the seat of Sibis, 28 
Shuidar, a peak of Safed Koh, 
13 

Shyok Eiver, 75 
Siao Yiie-chi, settled in Tarim 
basin, 15, 20 
Siberia, 82 

Sibipur, identified with 
Shorkot, 93 

Sibis, placed by Varahamihira 
in the north with Malavas, 
people of Taksa^ila, Arju- 
nayanas and Yaudheyas, 93; 
Gfreek historians place them 
near the confluence of 
Jhelum and Chenab, ih,\ 
primitive ways of their life 
ib,y located in Jhang 
District; also found at 
Madhyamika near Chittor, 
9, 28, 93; their country 
famous for shawls, 93-94 
Sibi (Sivi), a district in 
Baluchistan, 106 
Siihhala, Ceylon, 116, 118 
Silver mines at Andarab and 
Wakhan, 40 

Sin-kiang, Chinese Ttirkestan, 
79 

Si-to, Chinese name of the 
Yarkand River, 75. See 
Sailoda 

Sitoda, See Sailoda 
Sobtis, 107, probably ancient 
Vasatis. See Vasatis. 
Sogdiana, 20, 23, 72, 91 
Soiiid, upper course of Mula, 
107 

Sonmiaiii, a port of Kalat 
Stale, 50 
Sopara, 70 

Sopiethes, probably a Salva, 
different views of Greek 
historians about the probable 
location of his Kin.gdom; 
good government; salt mines 
in his dominion, ih ,; hand¬ 
some populace of the 
kingdom; salutary laws; 
brides selected for their 
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looks; good breed of dogs, 
99 

Sophagsenus, Maurya king 
Subhagasena, 25 
Sringinonaray ihomed-men, 
probably of Saka origin, 72 
Subbuta, name of a people in 
Panini, 97 

Sndar^ana Lake, constructed 
by Oandragupta Maurya, 105 
gudrabbiras, dubbed as false 
rulers and liars, 4 
Sudras, dubbed as false, rulers 
and liars, 4 
Suhma, 109 

Sukaras, probably Oboukia-lo 
of Candragarbha-sntra; prob¬ 
able identification with 
Sabaras, 115-llG 
Suket, 94. See Kitavas 
Sungas, their origin, 27-28 
Suras, identified with Surs, an 
Afghan tribe, 87 
Surparaka, modern Sopara^ 60 
Svetaparvata, 12; identified 
with Safed Koh overlooking 
the plain of Afghanistan 
towards Ghazni, 18 
Syria, 5, 27 
Swat Kohistan, 86 
Swat, 61, 62, 68; upper Swat, 
famous for red blankets, 
69; present centres of manu¬ 
facture, 70. See Uddiyana. 


T 

Taohoroi, placed in Sqgdiana, 
23. See Tukharas 
Tadzhik Republic (Soviet 

Russia), the place of the 
Lohas and Kambojas, 19 
Tagouraioi, placed near Issyk- 
kul, See Tukharas. 
Tnimanis, a constituent tribe 
pf the Ohahar Aimaks, 87. 
See Yaiyamakas 
Tajiks, people of Iranian 

descent, 80 

Takoraioi, placed in the north 
of Imaos, 23. See Tukharas 


Taiksa^ila, from here a trade 
rpute started for Mathura, 
89 

Ta-la-kan, 108. See Tarksyae. 

TamalinI, 111. See Tamralipta 

Tambyzpi, same as Kambojas, 
38 

T'amluk, 111. See Tamralipti. 

Tamra, an island in Western 
India; probable identification 
with Cambay, 111 

Tjalmradvipa, perhaps Oambay, 
60 

Tamralipta, variously spelt; a 
pprt Qn the Bay of Bengal; 
identified with modern 
Tamiuk, 111 

Tamrfilipti, 111. See 

Tamralipta 

Tanganas, mentioned with 
Kiratas and Kunin.das; also 
mentioned as western people 
and linked with Jagudas, 
Bamathas and Strirajya; 
skilled in slinging stones, 
79; occupied the regions 
alpng the eastern bank of 
the Tipper Ganges and Upper 
Saryu, ih *; trade methods, 
Appendix II. 

Tan-nap-li-ti, the Chinese 
transcription of Tamralipti, 
111 

Tapuria, 17 

Tarakzais, 104. See Tarksyas. 

Tarksyas, in Vedic literature 
meaning horse pr bird; in 
epic identified as Garuda, 
101; synonym of emerald, 
102; their cpuntry identified 
with Ta-la-kan of Yuan- 
chwang; other identifica¬ 
tions, 108; noiodern re¬ 
presentatives Tarakki or 
Tarakzais, a class of 
Mphmands, 104 

Tarim basin, 15, 22, 80 

Tashkent, 21 

Ta-Yuan (Ferghana), 22; 
refused to send hprses to 
Ohina, 73; forced by a 
Chinese general to do so, 
ih. 

Ta Yue-chi, the GreaiYup-ch’i, 
15, 20 
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Thagouroi, same as Tukhara, 
22., 23. See Tukharas. 
Thami,, a 'branch, of the 
Kiratas of Nepal, 83, 

See Kiratas. 

Thok-Jalung, go.ld producing 
district of Tibet, 81 
Thok Nianmo, gold producing 
district of Ttbet, 81 
Tigrakhauda Sakas, living east 
of Cavspian Sea, 20 
Tilakhilas, a constituent tribe 
of SaJva Federation, 99; 
their position undetermined, 
90 

Tirich Valley, in Chitral, 45 
Tochari, a component tribe of 
the Ytie-chi, 10 
Tocharians, component of Yue- 
chi, 22-. See Tukharas. 
Tochari, race and language, 
23. See Tukharas. 

Tocharoi, placed in Bactria, 
23. See Tukharas. 

Togara, located in Kansu; 
same as Tukhara, 22. See 
Tukharas. 

To-mo-li-ti, Chinese transcrip¬ 
tion of Tamralipti (Fa-hien) 
Torwal, 70 
Trade routes, 21 
IVans-Indus country, geogra¬ 
phical and climatic condi¬ 
tions, 48 ft 
Traxiane, 17 

Tribal states (TJpayannparva) 
in Panjab, N.W.F., Eastern 
Afgh^aistan and O'xus 
country, 9; lists probably 
given from the itineries of 
travellers; facility of identi¬ 
fication afforded by the 
enumeration of their econo¬ 
mic products, ib, 

Trigarttas, located between 
Rkvi and Satlaj, with their 
centre round Jalandhara; in 
7th century its boundary 
extended, 94, 99 
Trasadasyit, 101 
Trinetra, 59. See Tryaksas. 
Tryaksas, perhaps same as 
Trinetras; doubtful identi¬ 
fication of their location, 59 
Tukharas ;(Tokhara), 20; 
P. 13 


placed by Ptolemy at several 
places along Yue-chi, 22-23; 
24, 38 

Tulumba, 33 

Tungahas. See Tahganas 
Turf an, 65 

Turikho Valley, in Chitral, 45 
Turkestan, 68, 7»3 
Tliruskas, 103 
Tushaspa, 105 


U 

Uddiyana, 61. See Odras and 
Udyana. 

Uddiyana Kambala, famous in 
Jatakas, 70 
0 degram, 62 

Udumbara, a stage on journey 
from Taksasila, 89. See 
Audumbaras. 

TJdumbaras, a constituent of 
Salva federation, 90. See 
Audumbaras. 

Udyma, 21. Correct form 
IJ,ddiyto.a, see Uddiyana. 
Ujjayanta, Qirnar Hills, 104 
Uliikas, 55 

United Provinces, 64, 74 
Upayana-parva (Sabh£Uparva) ; 
the information on the geo¬ 
graphy and products of 
various tribal states, 3 
Urasa or Uraga, identified 
with Hazara Kstrict, 37 
Urmia, 67 

Urumchi, Chinese Ttirkestan, 

20 

Ustra-karnikas, 24 
Uttara-kurus, sent garlands of 
amhu flowers, historical 
people in Vedic literature; 
placed in northern Kashmir, 
ib,; their mythological cha¬ 
racter in the epics, 83-84; 95 
Uttara Madras, 33; located in 
Kashmir, 95 

Uttara Rsikas, equivalent to 
Ta Ytie-chi, 19 


V 

Vagurikas, 78 
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Viaihikas, thcjir inodo of life, 
6-6; their country in the land 
of five rivers or Panjab, 

6 

Vablikas, connected with 
Daradas; twQ Vahlika tribes 
according to Pargiter; their 
location, 90; stigmatised as 
impure, 91; identified with 
Bactrians, ih.\ 95 
vaidurya, cat's-eye; found 
from Vidura in Eastern 
Ghats, 117 

Vairamas, 48; mentioned in 
Mahamayuri; the nature of 
their country; identified with 
Rambakia of Alexander’s 
campaign, 51. See 
Bambakia. 

Vaiyamakaa, identified with 
Aimaks of Central 
Afghanistan, 87; semi¬ 
nomads but good soldiers; 
rear camels; country rich in 
minerals; the tribes constitu¬ 
ting the Aimaks, 88 
Vangas (in Baluchistan), 47, 
4^; Trans-Indus tribe; their 
identification, 54 
Vangas, located in Bengal; 
their country identified with 
Dacca and Chittagong 
Divisions, 109 

Varisa, 84; identified with 
Barisal in Bengal, 85 
'vdr^adamSa, lynx fur, 36 
Vasatis, linked with the 
Mauleyas, 105; identified 
with Ossadoi; St. Martin 
places them between Jhelum 
and Indus, 106; MacOindle’s 
objection to the identifica¬ 
tion; tWr location; relation 
between Ksudraka-Malavas 
and Vasatis, 107; Sobtis 
perhaps their modern re¬ 
presentatives, ib.; 108 
Vastrapada, 104. See Vastrapas 
Vastrapas, mentioned with the 
Pahlavas; their country 
could be identified with 
Vastrapada qr Vastrapatha, 
the regiqn around Girnar in 
Junalg^h State j the legend 
connected with it, 104 


VastraJpatha, 104. See 

Vastrapas. 

Valtadhanas, of Madhyamika, 
27; same as Sungas, 28; 
besieged by Nakula at 
Madhyamika, ib .; then caste 
according to the Manusmrti, 
29; belqnging to Brodhava^a 
group; partisans qf the 
Kaurnvas; cattle rearers; 
mqre than one Valtadhana 
republic, 81; the probable 
identification qf their settle¬ 
ments, 32; placed east of 
Satlaj down frqm Firqzpur, 
ib. 

Vidura, identified with 
Shivarai in Salem District; 
the source qf cat’s-eye, 117 

Vrsnis, linked with Harahuras 
and Haimavatas, 63; coin qf 
Vrani Republic, 63-64; 
probably lived in Hoshiarpur, 
64; probable identity with 
Barah Senis, a sub-caste of 
Agrawals, 64 


W 

Wakhan, 19, 21, 87 

Wakhanis, the people of 
Wakhan, 13 

Wakhi, the Eastern Iranian 
language of the people of 
• Wakhan, 39 

Washti Hills, in Baluchistan, 
107 

Weapons, product qf Aparanta 
country consisting of long 
swords, scimitars, short 
spears and battle-axes, 70. 
See Aparanta. 

Wusun, 15, 16, 19; their 

settlement extended from 
Urumchi to the west of 
Issyk-kul, and from 
Dzungarian desert dqwn 
tqwards Tarim, 20 


X 

Xerxes, 51, 54 
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Y 

Yaighnob, a river, 13 
Yaghuobi, the Eastern Iranian 
language of the Yaghnobs, 
39 ^ 

Yaghnobis, an Eastern Iranian 
speaking people, 13 
Yaghnob Valley, situated at 
the headwaters of the 
Zarafshan River, 13 
Yak, 81, 83 

Yakha, a branch of the Kiratas 
of Nepal, 83-84 
ydna, sedan Aihair, 73 
Yarkand River, 75 
Yasin, 21, 46, 87, 92-, 93 
Yaudheyas, the limit of their 
country determined by the 
find-spot of their coins; 
probably they occupied the 
whole Eastern Panjab; 
probably identical with 
modern Johiy^, 94, 106 
Yaugandharas, 97, 98; located 
in Jhind or Southern Panjab 
States, 99 

Yavanas, dubbed as false rulers 
and liars, 4; 8, 27, 28, 34, 
35 


Yetes, the suggested deriva¬ 
tion of Yue-chi, 14 
Yudgha, an Eastern Iranian 
language, 39 

Yudhisthra, 31, 36, 44, 48, 54, 
58, 113 

Yue-chi, 13, 14; the chrono¬ 
logical sequence of their 
movement arranged by 
Hirth, 15; derived from 
Yetes by Klaproth, from Get 
by Frank© and from^ Kurshi 
by Von Stael Holstein, and 
from Arsi by Mtiller, 14; 
translated by Cliarpentier 
as ‘ Moon Clan,' 17 
Yugandharas, a constituent of 
Salva Republic, 90 


Z 

Zarafhau, 13; same as Yarkand 
River, 75 

Zariaspa, probably same as 
Bactria, 91 

Zebaki, an Eastern Iranian 
language, 39 

Zorastrianism, Balkh, an 
important seat, 9 




ERRATA 


For 

prthylsukta^ p. 7 
would, p. 10 
Paramrsikas, p. 11 
Valgu, p. 12 
Darwanz, 19 
Sieou Yue-Chi, 20 
occupied, 22 
Titsus, 27 
vatai, 31- 
Patala, 32 

Paramdihadlpanl^ 34 
Jafalla^ 34, fn 74 
Jconographic, 34, fa 75 
Hultsingch, 34, fn, 77 
May'^ura vyanisakddi, 35 
•varigated, 35 
contuminous, 38 
Kapi^, 44 
Walters, 44 
utti, 51 
Yaiyamaka, 87 
avarogharam 


Bead 

PrthvlsiiJcta 

could 

Paramarsikas 

Phalgu 

Darwaa 

Siao Yue-Chi 

accepted 

Tritsuas 

vata 

Patala 

Paramatihadlpinl 

JdiaJca 

Iconography 

Hultzsch 

Mayuravyarhsakddi 

variegated 

conterminous 

Kapisa 

Watters 

Utii 

Vaiyamaka 

avaroparam 





